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O Seamless Robe, for Mary’s Child, 
By skilful fingers deftly spun, 

How can we praise thee as we ought, 
Robe of God’s only Son? 
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PREPACE. 


THE greater part of this little book was written at 
Treves, during a month spent there at the Exposition 
of the Holy Coat last autumn. The facts narrated 
are in great measure what I have witnessed with my 
own eyes, and the facility that was kindly afforded 
me of frequent visits to the Relic and of a close 
examination of it, enable me to speak with confidence 
on matters where a mere passing visitor would have 
to rely on the testimony of others. 

I do not pretend in these pages to give proof 
demonstrative of the authenticity of the Holy Coat, 
but simply to show that the probability of its being 
genuine is of such a high order, that it seems to me 
to amount to practical certainty. But even supposing 
that it is not what it professes to be, this does not 
invalidate the devotion of the tens of thousands who 
have visited it. For the homage paid to any material 


object ultimately falls, according to Catholic belief, 
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not on the object itself, but on Almighty God, to 
whom alone all honour is due. 

The veneration paid to the Holy Coat is thus both 
relative and condttional ; relative, because it is really 
paid, not to the material garment, but through it to 
our Blessed Lord ; conditional, because it is only paid 
under a certain implied condition, which is, if there 
really exists the connection between it and Him, 
by reason of which it is held in honour. Even 
supposing that this condition is not fulfilled, the 
ultimate honour falls none the less on its proper 
object, Christ Jesus our Lord. | 

Tam glad to have this opportunity of thanking 

Father von Hammerstein, S.J., for the valuable 
assistance I received from him in compiling these 
pages, and of acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Father Beissel’s learned work Geschichte des heiligen 
Rockes, and to Dr. Willem’s Der heilige Rock zu 
Trier. 1 have vaiso to; thank 4B.) Plater, Esanmos 
West Kensington, for his kindness in lending me 
the block from which the illustration on page 96 
is produced. 


jl, Farm Street. 
Christmas, 1891. 
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O Moselstrand, O selig Land 
Ich griiss’ euch von Herzen viel tausend mal. 


THE quiet little country town of Treves, far removed 
out of the world’s highways, was once the second city 
of the Roman Empire, and the metropolis of central 
Europe. To the antiquarian it has an interest almost 
equal to that of Rome itself. The tradition of its 
Eastern origin, its importance in the German wars of 
the Cesars, the splendid specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture still existing there, the numerous inscriptions 
found around the churches and elsewhere, belong- 
ing to days when Latin was the language of the 
inhabitants, combine to give it the first place among 
German cities to one who seeks after the relics of 
the past. 

But to the lover of Christian antiquities, to one 
who treasures up in his heart the memory of the 
struggle between Paganism and the religion of the 
Crucified, Treves is a place which has claims upon 
his love surpassed only by the holy cities of Jerusalem 
and Rome. Nowhere did the blood of the martyrs 

1 O Moselle strand, O happy land, 


Ten thousand times I greet thee from my heart. 
B 
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flow more freely in the persecution under Diocletian 
than at Treves. Treves counts among its bishops 
forty-four saints and several martyrs, to say nothing 
of the unnumbered priests and laymen who laid ' 
down their lives for the faith. Here a portion of the 
Theban Legion was massacred. Hence St. Paulinus 
went forth to preach. Not far off, at the little village 
of Euren, some say that St. Helena was born, and 
she certainly owned nearly all the vast expanse then 
covered by the town. Here she had her palace, 
which she handed over to St. Agritius, to form the 
central portion of the Cathedral Church, endowing 
it with a great part of her treasures. Here St. Jerome 
lived for a time; here St. Athanasius took refuge 
when compelled by persecution to fly far away from 
Alexandria, his episcopal city, to say nothing of 
St. Eucharius, its first Bishop, St. Maximinus, St. 
Agritius, St. Nicetius, St. Auctor, and many other 
holy men who occupied the see of Treves, and whose 
bodies are still preserved within its walls. Here are 
to be found a collection of well-authenticated relics 
of our Lord and His Apostles, that are the glory of 
the city which they hallow by their presence. 

First and foremost among these is the Holy Coat, 
the Seamless Robe that our Lord wore at the time 
of *His:<Sacred ;Passion:’ “Aiter the, ddoly “Gross. is 
there a relic in the whole world like this? The robe 
that is said to have been woven by Mary’s immaculate 
hands, that touched continually the Body of God 
Himself, that was drenched with the holy sweat 
during His Agony in the Garden, and soaked with 
His Blood during His Passion, that is commemorated 
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by St.John as having been saved, by its seamless 
unity, from the desecration of being rent asunder— 
what relic more venerable, more precious than this? 
If we have good reason to believe that the Coat of 
Treves is really and truly that which our Lord wore, 
to travel from the most distant lands is but a short 
journey to make for the privilege of gazing on its 
sacred texture. The Holy Mass celebrated on the 
occasion of its unveiling is but the honour due to Him 
who wore it for our sake. The hymns sung before it 
are but the echo of the songs, unheard by us, that the 
angels sing continually in its praise. The crowds 
that flock to visit it are but few in comparison with 
the multitude of the heavenly host who gaze with 
admiring love on this symbol of the love of Jesus for 
the Church that He purchased with His own Blood. 
We will ask our readers to take it for granted in 
our early chapters that it is what it professes to be. 
The evidence we will adduce later on. Enough to say 
at present that the question has been investigated 
with the greatest care by a Commission appointed for 
the purpose, who have declared unanimously their 
opinion that this and none other is the Seamless 
Robe of Jesus Christ, of which we read in St. John. 
But what about the rival claims of other relics ? 
Are those a pious fraud? Certainly not. For our 
Lord did not wear one garment only during His 
life on earth. His ordinary dress of a Jew of the 
middle class consisted of three different garments, 
at least during the colder portion of the year. The 
sacred robes preserved elsewhere may have been 
those that He wore above or beneath the Sacred 
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Coat of Treves. We must suppose, moreover, unless 
we are to assume a miracle, that His various garments 
wore out and had to be renewed from time to time. 
There is indeed a tradition (derived, we believe, from 
a writer of the twelfth century) that Christ’s Holy 
Mother made for her Divine Son while still a boy 
this seamless robe, and that it not only did not grow 
old, but grew with His growth, adapting itself to the 
form and size of His sacred limbs. This is of course 
possible, for all things are possible with God, but 
there is no sufficient reason for putting our faith in 
the assertion. On the contrary, it is against the 
general sense of Holy Scripture to attribute to the 
life of our Lord a number of these personal miracles 
wrought for His own convenience. 

The Coat of Treves, therefore, makes no exclusive 
claim to be the only garment of our Lord still extant: 
but it does claim to be, in accordance with an, un- 
broken tradition, the Seamless Robe mentioned by 
St. John, for which the soldiers cast lots on Calvary. 


Clea Alias od 
THE HOME OF THE HOLY COAT. 


THERE are few towns so thoroughly medizval as 
Treves. Its narrow, winding streets, and houses 
of remote antiquity, its picturesque and irregular 
market-place, with the Church of St. Gangolph 
towering above it, the old-fashioned courtesy of its 
inhabitants, the sweet simplicity of the little children, 
the absence of almost all the mechanical methods 
of modern civilization, seem to carry us back to the 
life of the middle ages. True, it has two railway 
stations, and a line of tram-cars in its narrow streets, 
but these do not disturb the peace of the inhabitants, 
and we fancy that things go on at Treves now much 
as they did two hundred years ago. No smoky 
chimneys befoul the atmosphere: scarce a mill or 
factory can be seen within its walls, in spite of the 
water power at the very door, and the waterway 
ready to carry the produce to the sea. The peasant 
folk in all the country round, and often in the very 
town itself, still greet the priest with the medizeval 
and pious salutation, Gelodt sec Jesus Christus— 
“Praised be Jesus Christ,’ and the familiar answer, 
In Ewigkett—“For ever and ever. Amen,” still 
comes instinctively to his lips. The tiny children 
too small to speak, run up in fearless fashion with 
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outstretched hands to the minister of God, and count 
it as an honour to place their little hands in his and 
listen to his words of kindly greeting. Young men 
are not ashamed of their religion, and one of the best 
marks of the manly piety of the people of Treves 
is that wherever devout folk do congregate, whether 
it be in the churches, or in the meetings of confra- 
ternities, or in some pious pilgrimage, the men are 
found in numbers almost equal to those of the devout 
female sex. 

Treves is, moreover, able to boast a beauty of 
position such as few towns north of the Black Forest 
can claim. Nestling as it does amid mountains, on the 
banks of the Moselle, the country around, especially 
when the river is left behind and the district of the 
Eifel is fairly reached, is wild and picturesque in 
the extreme. For though the banks of the Moselle 
cannot in the neighbourhood of the city rival those 
of the fairest portion of the beautiful Rhine, yet the 
mountains which lie behind are higher and wilder, 
and more richly wooded than the hills that skirt the 
better known and more renowned of the two rivers. 
Even in the neighbourhood of Treves there are 
mountain landscapes to be found such as it would 
be difficult to match on the sunny Rhine. If you 
cross the Moselle by the ferry that swings athwart 
the river below the town, you will find a path 
which leads you to the Kurhaus, or Sanatorium, 
perched upon a lofty peak some fifteen hundred feet 
above the river, and looking down upon the city 
from its nest upon the summit. Stop at a short 
distance from the house, in the zigzag path which has 


ROMAN REMAINS AT TREVES. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE MOSELLE. 
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brought you up from Treves. Try and choose the 
moment when the setting sun is just disappearing 
over the mountains at your back, and then gaze 
on the valley beneath, looking down the river in 
the direction of Coblentz. At your feet is a wide 
expanse of varied forest clothing the mountain slopes. 
Beyond these is the silver stream of the Moselle, 
and as you watch its course you will see the little 
village and village church of Pfalzel, lighted up 
with the soft rays of the setting sun, which still find 
their way through a gap in the mountains and rest 
upon the group of houses and the fields around. 
Beyond this is a stone railway bridge across the river, 
adding not a little to the beauty of the scene. Then 
behind all are fresh ranges of mountains, with one 
higher than the rest, now blue and faint in the dim 
distance. It is one of those scenes that the artist 
would never tire of gazing upon, and that will raise 
the thoughts of the pious visitor beyond the mere 
beauties of the earthly landscape. 

Or if you choose to go further away from the 
broad Moselle and to avail yourself of the train which 
steams along slowly its ever-winding path by the side 
of one or other of the tributaries of the Moselle, you 
will, in the heart of the Eifel, in the Mullerthal near 
Echternach, or on the mountains that surround the 
health-resort of Kylburg, find a beauty of scenery 
to content the heart of every lover of nature, and a 
variety which adds much to one’s enjoyment of the 
valleys and mountains, forest and rushing stream, 
wild rocks and smiling meadows which lie around on 
every side. 
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But it 1s.to Treves) itself’ rather than “tevits sur 
roundings that we must at present turn our attention. 
The city is in every way an interesting one. It has 
ancient traditions with Which few other cities can 
compare. The legend of its foundation may be seen 
in an inscription engraved some three hundred years 
since on the Rothe Haus, formerly the council- 
chamber of the Electors of Treves, and now one of 
the chief hotels of the city. It is expressed in an 
elegiac distich as bold in its assertion of the antiquity 
of the town as in its disregard of metrical quantity of 
the first syllable of the rival city of Rome. It runs 
thus : 


Ante Romam Treviris stetit annis mille trecentis, 
Perstet et aterna pace fruatur. Amen.! 


The legend respecting the foundation of Treves is 
that, in the year 2004, when Abraham was a boy 
just seven years old, it was founded by Trebeta, the 
stepson of the Assyrian Queen Semiramis. After 
the death of her husband Ninus, Semiramis desired 
to marry her stepson, but he had no mind for the 
alliance. This led to a quarrel between them. Trebeta 
renounced his right of succession, and wandered out 
into the world. At length he came to the beautiful 
valley of the Moselle, and there he founded Treves, 
which took its name from him. 

But this is myth, not history. The absence of 
any sort of ante-Roman remains is fatal, or almost 

1 Treves stood 1200 years before 
The earliest days of ancient Rome. 


O may she stand for evermore 
Of lasting peace the happy home ! 
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fatal, to the legend. What history tells of the origin 
of the city is that in 58 B.c. Julius Cassar encountered 
the Treviri, and conquered them after a hard struggle. 
The city was founded under Augustus, and after him 
took the name of Augusta Trevirorum. Under 
Claudius it was raised to the position and rights of 
a Roman colonza, under the title of Colonia Augusta 
Trevirorum. During the first two hundred years of 
the Empire it gradually developed and increased. 
But the time of its greatest importance was in the 
third and fourth centuries, when the continual inva- 
sions of the Northern tribes rendered the residence 
of the Emperor in Germany absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the Empire. Treves was chosen 
on account of its favourable position and its great 
strength. From the time of Diocletian, the Emperor, 
or one of the Emperors, resided there, and it thus 
became a second Rome north of the Alps, eclipsing 
all other cities, save only the capital of Italy itself. 
Pieareorta. Nigra, tne. Palaces of ‘the. Ceesars, ‘the 
Amphitheatre, the Baths, the Basilica, the marble 
pavements from Greece and Africa, the costly and 
elaborate mosaics which are found there, testify to 
its wealth and-splendour as well as its political 
importance and military strength. 

The Porta Nigra is of all the Roman antiquities 
of the city in the most perfect state of preservation. 
It is built of a number of square blocks of sandstone 
found in the woods of Pfalzel, a little village some 
three miles below the city. Originally these blocks 
were bound together with iron clamps, but they were 
torn out during the middle ages for the sake of the 
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iron, and only one or two of them now remain. The: 
fortress is nearly 1oo ft. high and 115 wide. It served 
originally both as a fortification and gate to the city. 
As a fortification it was almost impregnable, consist- 
ing as it did of two massive towers with a court in 
their inside, and so connected together by narrow 
passages that even if an enemy succeeded in storming 
one of the towers, he found himself on descending 
from it in a court whence he had no means of exit. 
Meanwhile he was exposed to the missiles of those 
who still held the other tower, and a speedy retreat 
was his only means of safety. There is no doubt 
about the Roman origin of the Porta Nigra, and the 
masons’ marks cut upon the stones are identical 
with those of the Thermz, or baths, which belong 
undeniably to Roman times. In the eleventh century 
a hermit named Simeon took up his abode in one 
of the towers, which was then uninhabited, and hence 
it has derived the name of Szsmeonsthor. 

In the eleventh century the two towers of the 
Porta Nigra were transformed into churches by Arch- 
bishop Poppo. In the thirteenth century the old 
Roman fortress beneath was surmounted with a non- 
descript addition hideous to behold, and the combined 
effect of the added semi-ecclesiastical superstructure 
and the venerable stones of the classical towers 
beneath, was even more hideous still. The sketch 
of the barbarous combination may be seen in 
the Public Library of the city, for happily the 
added part exists no longer. Napoleon the First 
has indeed many misdeeds to answer for in the way 
of desecrated abbeys and demolished churches in 
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and around the city of Treves. But one good work 
ateleast. may be=reckoned to his* credit, that. he 
demolished the defacing structure and brought back 
the Porta Nigra to its primitive simplicity. 

But it is with the ecclesiastical rather than the 
classical antiquities of the city that we are con- 
cerned, and we will only mention, ere we pass on, the 
amphitheatre, where the dens the animals were kept 
may still be traced, and the bridge over the Moselle, 
the foundations of which are of Roman _ origin. 
From the first century Treves had been in great 
measure a Christian city, and when by the Edict of 
Constantine Christianity became the religion of the 
State, it became of great ecclesiastical as well as 
civil importance, and the Archbishop of ‘Treves 
became the Primate of the whole of Germany and 
Gaul. For the tradition of its first reception of 
Christianity, we must go back to the Apostolic age. 
The founders of the Church of Treves, SS. Euch- 
arius, Valerius, and Maternus, are said to have been 
scutes icrthmiroms home =by4ot. Peter himself: \The 
tradition runs that on their way Maternus fell ill and 
died. His two companions hastened back to Rome 
to carry the sad news to him who had given them 
their commission. St. Peter presented to Eucharius 
his own episcopal staff, telling him to lay it on the 
body of Maternus. He did so and the dead man at 
once arose in the fulness of health. Since then the 
Pope has never carried a crozier, save only (and we 
are said to have the fact on no less authority than 
that of St. Thomas Aquinas) when he enters the 
diocese of Treves. He then resumes the staff en- 
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trusted to St. Eucharius one thousand eight hundred 
years ago. 

Treves received its baptism of blood under Dio- 
cletian, and we cannot do better than invite our 
‘readers to wander with us outside the walls of the 
city to the Church of St. Paulinus, not very far from 
the Porta Nigra, and lying on the outskirts’ of a 
scattered suburb situate some seven or eight minutes’ 
walk from the old Roman gate. There, in front of the 
church, which is at some little distance from the road, : 
is an open space, over which, on this 1oth day of 
September, 1891, on which I am writing, countless 
pilgrims are passing to and fro on their way to visit 
the relics within. On either side of the pathway have 
been erected booths without number for the sale of 
pious objects. Festoons of rosaries hang in front, 
and pictures of the Holy Coat of every form, shape, 
and description, from the cheap little representations 
for distribution among the people, which may be had 
at the rate of twelve for a penny, to photographs and 
chromo-lithographs in elaborate gilt frames, costing 
two or three shillings; medals too, silver, nickel, 
copper, zinc, and brass, besides crucifixes, and 
statuettes, and prayer-books, and all else that can 
tempt the pious pilgrims. 

On this very spot the armies of Rome were 
encampedm in the reign. tof *Didcletian’ ejhere: it 
was that the officers and soldiers of the Theban 
Legion were brought before the bloodthirsty Prefect. 
Here too Palmatius, the Governor of Treves, Celsus, 
and other Christian senators, were executed. But 
the story of the massacre at Treves deserves a 
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word or two of further explanation. When the 
Roman General Carausius revolted and sought to 
establish himself as Emperor in Northern Europe, 
an army was sent to suppress the rebellion. In it 
was a portion of the. Theban Legion (so called from 
Thebes in Egypt, whence the members of it came), 
consisting entirely of Christian soldiers. It had 
already been twice decimated by Maximian for its 
fidelity to the Faith, besides losing a number of indi- 
viduals who had perished in the persecution. The 
soldiers of the Theban Legion were welcomed with 
the greatest joy as confessors of the Faith by Pal- 
matius, the Governor of the city, and by the Christian 
citizens in general. But their joy was soon turned to 
sorrow by the news that one who was known as a 
cruel persecutor, Rictiovarus, was appointed to the 
Prefecture of Treves. On the first day after his arrival 
he summoned Thyrsus and the other officers of the 
Theban Legion and commanded them to sacrifice to 
the gods. On their refusal all’of them were put to 
death. On the following day Palmatius and other 
senators were brought before him, and when they 
too refused to sacrifice they were all beheaded on 
the spot. On the third day Rictiovarus ordered a 
general massacre of the Christians of Treves. None 
were spared, even the aged and the little children 
were ruthlessly butchered and their bodies thrown 
into the Moselle. As far as Neumagen, a little 
village some twenty miles below Treves, the Moselle 
was red with the blood of the victims. A chapel may 
still be seen at Neumagen commemorating the event. 

We cross the sacred ground and enter the church. 
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The roof is covered with frescoes commemorating the 
death of these martyrs and their triumphant entrance 
into Heaven. In the centre of the roof is the figure 
of our Lord upon the Cross, which by some 
wondrous device of the painter’s art always appears 
to be upright from whatever part of the Church we 
look at it, and always has the feet turned towards 
the spectator.” These “frescoes. are: ‘the *work vor 
a celebrated painter of the eighteenth century, 
Scheffler, a native of Augsburg. He was a Jesuit 
lay-brother, and painted these pictures while a 
member of the Society. Unhappily he preferred his 
att. to “his “vocation, and: left \his Order thatane 
might be able to practise it more freely. On the 
north wall of the church are a series of pictures by 
Ludwig. Connet (1721), representing the martyrdom 
of Palmatius and the officers and soldiers of the 
Theban Legion, and on the south side the history of 
St; vaulinus.”.” On entering theseryptiwe. sce sian 4 
sarcophagus in the centre the bones of St. Paulinus 
still wrapped in their original covering of silk, 
supposed to be of Oriental manufacture. Around 
the crypt are the tombs of Palmatius and the senators 
that suffered with him, and also the relics of many 
martyrs of Treves. 


There is another church so intimately connected 
with the ecclesiastical history of Treves that we 
must not pass it by unnoticed. On the opposite 
side of the city, at the extremity of the suburb of 
Lowenbriicken, stands the Church of St. Matthias. 
The church itself is comparatively modern; but the 
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crypt is Roman, and tradition tells that here Mass 
was first said in Germany by the envoys sent from 
omer by y oc retens ~ Here ‘stood av few centuries 
later one of the earliest Benedictine abbeys of 
Germany, now almost entirely destroyed, but once 
celebrated throughout Europe. The cemetery adjoin- 
ing the church is full of ancient tombs and Roman 
remains. The walls around it are Roman, and there 
is within its enclosure a sort of Roman catacomb 
on a small scale, which is very interesting. We 
clamber down into it with some difficulty, and find 
ourselves in a subterranean chapel. In the centre 
‘is a tomb with a huge and massive stone lid. Part 
of the stones at the side have fallen away, and in the 
darkness we can just perceive some bones brown 
with age. All around are other tombs of a similar 
kind, but not so massive, some in the shape of 
crosses, some with a plain stone and low slab, some 
on the floor of the chamber, some built partly or 
wholly into the wall. At one end there formerly 
stood an altar, and there is a hole directly above it for 
ventilation’s sake, and to let in such light as would 
suffice for the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. On the 
north side is what looks like a credence-table, and on 
the south, as we grope in the dim light amid the dirt 
and rubbish, we find a round hollow basin which was 
without doubt a piscina. This subterranean chapel 
was probably constructed for safety’s sake in times 
of persecution, or it may have been at first a mortuary 
chapel where Mass was said for those who were 
buried around. There is another similar crypt at 
a short distance, which however ‘contains no altar, 
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and there are others beside now filled up with earth. 
That ancient cemetery has proved a perfect treasure- 
house of all kinds of relics. It has given us a number 
of sepulchral tablets and early Christian inscriptions 
unrivalled outside of Rome itself. Many of them 
have been already transferred to the Museum of 
Treves, but many still remain upon the spot, and 
the curious antiquarian who will borrow of the good 
pastor the key of the room above the sacristy, will 
find there matter of interest to occupy him for many 
an hour. Some of them are broken and indecipher- 
able, but some are in a perfect state of preservation. 
We must refer our readers to the pages of Kraus for 
a detailed account of these inscriptions, and will 
merely give two samples copied down upon the spot, 
which seem to belong to the fourth or fifth centuries. 
The first is a monu- 
ment to a boy of sixteen HICQUIESCITINPA 
of the name of Priectus CEPRIECTUSQUIVI 
(? Projectus), the son of | XITANNOSXVIVINDE 
Vindemiola. His mother MIOLAMATERTITO 
put up this tablet to his LUM POSUIT. 
memory: Ls eee ate ie 
The second is erected by the widow of one Scottus: 
This last seems 


to have been of HICBENEPAUSANTSCOTTO 
rather later date QUIVIXITANNOSLXVCOIUXD 
than the tablet to ULCISSIMAPOSUITTITUL 

Projectus. Pausare UMPROCARITATEM 

for “to rest” is late SCOTTEPAXTI 

eatin: -Who: ever CUMSIT. 

heard of Scottus or 
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Scotto as a Roman name? Can it be that some 
enterprising Irishman had found his way to Treves? 
Scottus or Scotus in late Latin is the common name 
for Celts or Gaels. There is, too, a dash of humour 
in the epitaph which suggests Irish origin. “ Here 
happily lie (szc) one Scott who lived sixty-five years. 
His beloved wife placed this inscription out of 
charity. O Scott, peace be with thee.” The solecism 
of pro caritatem curiously enough seems to be peculiar 
-to Treves. The phrase pro caritate is distinctively 
Christian, as a pagan would use the expression pro 
amore instead. 

In order to understand the great renown of 
this Church of. St. Matthias, we must enter the 
sacred building itself. Behind the high altar is 
a marble tomb raised on four columns. It con- 
tains the sacred body of the Apostle St. Matthias, 
after whom the church is named. Formerly the 
church bore the name of St. Eucharius, the first 
Bishop of Treves. But the Empress Helena brought 
among other treasures from the East the body 
of the Apostle, and presented it to the Church 
of Treves. From this time St. Matthias has been 
accounted the patron saint of the diocese. The church 
continued to bear the name of St. Eucharius, and fora 
long time, through the inroads of the barbarians and 
the constant wars, all trace was lost of the resting- 
place of the body of St. Matthias. In the twelfth 
century, when peace once more smiled for a time 
on the city of Treves, the holy relics were discovered 
in their hiding-place, and exalted to their present 
position, amid the joy of the people and in the 
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presence of the faithful from all parts of the country. 
Yearly pilgrimages were instituted in his honour 
which continue up to the present day, and in 
Whitsun week thousands of pilgrims still visit his 
shrine. Around the walls may be seen huge tapers 
gaily decorated, and mostly bearing upon them the 
image of the Holy Coat stamped in colour, which 
have been contributed by the various confraternities 
which have of late years come in pilgrimage hither. 

There exists in the Church of St. Matthias a more 
precious relic still. There is a piece of the Holy 
Cross of our Lord, larger than almost any outside 
Rome itself. It is in the shape of a double cross, 
and is set round with jewels said to be worth. half 
a million francs. It was brought from the Holy 
Land in 1204, from the Church of Santa Sophia 
(now the Mosque of Omar), by Heinrich von Ulmen, 
who obtained it as his share of the spoil on the 
storming of Constantinople in that year, and pre- 
sented it to the Benedictine Abbey of St. Matthias. 
On the wall of one of the transepts is carved a figure 
of the faithful knight in full armour, in memory of 
his generous gift. 

In the crypt beneath the church lie the bodies 
of several Saints of Treves, including that of St. Eu- 
charius himself. We notice here a curious custom. 
On a rough altar are laid a number of tin crowns, 
and a group of persons, men, women, and little 
children, kneeling around the altar, each with one 
of these tin crowns upon their heads. We should 
be inclined to smile if it were not for the obvious 
devotion of the wearers. The wearing of these 
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crowns is in honour of St. Medard, and is believed 
to be an efficacious cure for headaches. St. Medard 
had formerly a church at Treves, which was one of 
the churches which Napoleon destined to destruc- 
tion, when master of Treves in the beginning of the 
present century. But when the material structure 
was demolished, the altar was transferred, by order 
of the Bishop, to St. Matthias, and the faith of the 
people still brings them thither to be healed, as it 
is to the altar of the Saint, and not to any special 
church, that the healing power is believed to be 
attached. 

But of all the churches of Treves, the Cathedral 
is the one that has an exclusive right to be called the 
Home of the Holy Coat. Here it has rested for 1,500 
years, except at those too frequent intervals when, 
for safety’s sake, it was necessary to carry it for 
aeeimes ciscwhere,, vin ‘the: Cathedral twas first 
received from the pious hands of St. Helena. Under 
the altar of St. Peter in the Cathedral it was laid 
by Archbishop John in 1196; to the treasure-house 
of the Cathedral it was removed in 1612; in the 
Cathedral it has always been exposed for veneration 
by the faithful. The Cathedral, therefore, has a special 
interest to us as the place of its long sojourn, in 
which, too, so many physical and moral miracles 
have been worked through it. In itself, moreover, 
the Cathedral is a building of the greatest interest, 
not so much because of any special architectural 
beauty, for in this respect it does not hold a high 
place among the Cathedrals of Europe, but because 
of its extreme antiquity and Roman origin. For the 
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Cathedral of Treves is by far the most ancient 
ecclesiastical building in Northern Europe. The 
oldest church in England is comparatively modern. 
Even the house of Columbkille at Kells, and Kevin’s 
Kitchen at Glendalough, are a couple of centuries 
later than the central block of the Cathedral of 
Treves, of which the foundations and the lower 
portion of the walls may still be seen. Here once 
stood what seems to have been the atrium or hall 
of the palace of the Empress Helena, covering the 
ground between the second pillar at the entrance to 
the present Cathedral and the apse. It was supported 
by four massive granite pillars, 60 ft. from one another, 
and at a distance of 30 ft. from the walls of the build- 
ing. A huge fragment of one of these pillars may still 
be seen lying in front of the Cathedral. The pillars 
were connected with each other, as well as with the 
pilasters of the outside walls, by girding arches, and 
above these arches was a flat roof. The excavations 
of the learned Canon Wilmowsky have discovered 
in the centre of this square enclosure a large diagonal 
basin, such as was generally to be found in the centre 
of a Roman atrium. The walls around are covered 
with mosaics representing various kinds of water- 
fowl. To the north and south of the atrium were 
dwelling-rooms, communicating with it and paved 
with costly mosaics, and provided with a warming 
apparatus. All this proves almost to demonstration, 
that the original building was not of a religious 
character, but the hall of a vast Roman palace. 

Now we know that even before Christianity 
was the professed religion of the Empire, it had 
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been for some years not only tolerated, but favoured 
in high places. The historian, Eusebius, tells us 
that in the palace of Constantius Chlorus there 
was a crowd of Christians, and that among them 
were a number of priests who every day offered 
for the Emperor, heathen though he still was, 
the “tribute of their worship.” Constantine, on 
his accession, in 312, lived here for a short time, 
and we may naturally conclude, that when he 
left Treves, in 312, to reside,at Byzantium, he 
handed over his palace to his mother, Helena, 
who had been long resident there, especially as we 
have the testimony of the historian, Eusebius, that 
Constantine gave his mother full power over his 
Imperial treasures to use them entirely as she pleased. 
We know also from the same writer that she built 
churches in many provinces of the Empire, and it 
is most unlikely that she would not have provided 
for her own city of Treves. We are, therefore, fully 
justified in concluding on historical grounds, that 
the central portion of the present Cathedral was the 
atrium of the palace of St. Helena, and was presented 
by her to the Bishop, St. Agritius.! ; 
The Cathedral of Treves was partly destroyed by 
the Franks at the beginning of the sixth century, 


1 Among other incidental confirmations of this fact, is a couplet of 
a panegyric addressed by the poet Venantius to the Bishop of Treves 
(St. Nicetius) in the sixth century, which runs thus; 

Templa vetusta Dei revocasti in culmine primo, 
Et floret senior te reparante, domus; 

where the sezzor domus is ; iobably an allusion to the domus Helene, 
then used as a church, and more ancient than the other churches of 
the city. 
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and was restored by St. Nicetius about 550. In 
1020, or thereabouts, Archbishop Poppo added 30 ft. 
to the length of the Cathedral in a westerly direction, 
and Archbishop Udo added an apse and tower to the 
new portion. About the middle of the twelfth century, 
at the time that the Roman style of architecture was 
gradually being transformed into Gothic, Archbishop 
Hillin built the choir at the east end, and the crypt 
beneath it. Towards the end of the century the 
whole church was furnished with an arched roof. 

No other addition of any importance took place 
in it till the seventeenth century, when Hugo von 
Orsbeck added the treasury, with its cupola, in the 
debased Rococo style that was then in vogue. Since 
then the only changes have been in the way of 
destruction. In 1674 Marshal Crequi fortified himself 
in the Cathedral against the Confederate troops, 
and the building suffered considerably from the 
fire of the attackers. In 1794 far worse damage 
was done by the troops of the French Republic, who 
turned the Cathedral into a forage magazine, and 
wantonly destroyed a number of the art-treasures 
that it contained. In 1803 it was restored to the 
Church, but it still carries traces, in its bare walls 
and lack of ornament, of the sacrilegious hand of 
the spoiler.! 

Close to the Cathedral, so that the two build- 
ings can scarcely be distinguished from cach 
other, stands the beautiful Church of our Lady 
(Liebfrauenkirche). It is of great architectural - 


1 The restoration of the Cathedral was one of the chief objects for 
which contributions were asked during the present pilgrimage. 
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interest, as the first conscious reproduction on 
German soil, of the pointed arch of what we know 
as the early English style, but which had its origin 
in the North of France. We cannot attempt to give 
any description of this beautiful church ; we will only 
mention its possession of the portable altar used by 
the Englishman, St. Willibrord, during his apostle- 
ship in the country around Treves, known as the 
Eifel. The body of the Saint is still preserved at 
Echternach, some twenty miles away, a little town 
also celebrated for the curious dancing procession 
which is still held there every Whitsun week. But 
this lies outside our present subject, and we naturally 
pass from the Home of the Holy Coat to its past 
history and the evidence for its authenticity. 


CHAPTER I 
HISTORY OF THE HOLY COAT. 


IF we are to establish the identity of the Garment 
lately exhibited at Treves with the Seamless Robe 
of Jesus for which the soldiers cast lots beneath the 
Cross, we must be in a position to give some sort of 
sketch of its fortunes from then till now. We must 
at least have a consistent and tenable hypothesis as 
to the fact of its preservation, the circumstances 
which led to its transference to Treves, its history 
since the time of its finding a home in the Cathedral 
there, and we must be able to adduce such docu- 
mentary and other evidence in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, as shall give us reason for regarding it as 
true, and not merely an unverifiable hypothesis. 
In our present chapter we shall attempt the outlines 
of the history of the relic, so far as its history can be 
traced, postponing the arguments in its behalf for 
another chapter. 

When we read the incidents of His Grasidecton 
and the account of those who were present on 
Calvary, it would have been a strange thing if the 
Seamless Robe of Jesus Christ had been left in the 
possession of the soldiers who cast lots for it. Next 
to the Sacred Body of our Lord, the garment that 
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He had worn would be the most precious object in 
the world still left to those who loved Him. We see 
the reverence which men pay to the garments soaked 
with the blood of some hero who has laid down his 
life for his country, the loving care with which is pre- 
served the coat that Nelson wore at Trafalgar, or the 
shirt stained with his blood. We know how when 
martyrs have died for the Faith, the least morsel of 
the garments worn by them on the scaffold have been 
regarded as priceless treasures. How much more 
would this be the case when Blood with which His 
Robe was dyed was the Blood with which the world 
was redeemed, the Blood of one who was not only 
Man but also God! Wecan scarcely exaggcrate the 
intensity of eagerness which must have filled the 
minds of the followers of our Lord to obtain posses- 
sion of the Robe dyed with His Precious Blood. 
Can we imagine that rich men like Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea would have allowed it to fall 
into the hands of His enemies, of pagans or unbe- 
lievers? If Joseph thought it a privilege to give 
the garden and tomb to receive His Sacred Body, 
if he went boldly to Pilate, knowing that he was 
doing so at the risk of his own life, to beg for the 
lifeless Body of Jesus, if he and Nicodemus spent 
large sums on perfumes and ointment, is it likely, is 
it possible, that they would not have secured the 
Seamless Robe which Mary’s hands are said to have 
‘woven and which must have been still dyed with 
that Sacred Blood which called for the adoring 
homage of angels and of men? Would St. Mary 
Magdalen, who was rich, have allowed it to remain 
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in the hands of brutal soldiers, in whose eyes it 
was of no special value beyond the mere value of 
the material and workmanship, and who would have 
been glad to sell it to the friends of Christ? We 
may then fairly assume a strong a priori proba- 
bility that it was treasured up, as the other instru- 
ments of the Passion were treasured up, by the first 
Christians. They would consider it as of all relics 
the most precious. We know that His Cross was 
buried deep beneath the ground by the Jews, to 
prevent the disciples of our Lord from obtaining 
possession of and venerating it. But to His Seamless 
Robe there was owing at least a similar veneration to 
that due to the Cross. He had been clad in it for 
months or years; it had covered Him during the 
sweat of blood, it had been torn off during the 
scourging at the pillar, and again thrust on His 
bleeding limbs before He started on the Way of 
the Cross. During His lifetime it had worked extra- 
ordinary miracles by the mere touch of it. Would 
this precious, sacred, wonder-working garment be 
allowed to fall into the hands of infidels? We can 
scarcely think so. 

We know nothing of the early history of the relic, 
but if we believe in Christian relics at all, we may 
assume that none of the memorials of the Passion 
was more carefully preserved than it. The absence 
of any documentary evidence for its possession by 
the Christian community in those early days is no 
more an argument against its authenticity than is the 
absence of any writ of transfer or proof of purchase 
any argument against the right of some family to the 
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lands that they have held as an inheritance from 
remote antiquity. The mere fact that they are in 
possession and that there is no ground for disputing 
their right, and that an unbroken tradition proclaims 
the land to be theirs, is quite sufficient. So, too, the 
possession of the Holy Coat by the Church of Treves 
for fifteen centuries, and the absence of any sort of 
reason for doubting its authenticity, and the undis- 
puted tradition that St. Helena brought it from the 
Holy Land and regarded it as the undoubted garment 
of Christ our Lord, is of itself a strong presumption 
in its favour. 

First of all, What has St.Helena to do with 
Treves? Here we have the sure ground of contem- 
porary history. In spite of the well-authenticated 
tradition that St. Helena was an Englishwoman, born 
at Colchester, the Germans claim her as a native of 
the little village of Euren, two miles from Treves. 
However this may be, we know that her husband, 
Constantius Chlorus, who received from the Emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian the title of Ceasar, and was 
entrusted with the government of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, had fixed his residence at Treves. Con- 
stantine, the son of Chlorus and Helena, came to the 
throne in 300, and in 306 took up his abode there. 
His mother, to whom he was fondly attached, con- 
tinued to dwell in Treves after his accession. She 
was a pagan during the greater part of her life, and 
was not converted until 311 or 312, when she was 
over sixty years of age. She was baptized by St. 
Agritius, the Bishop of Treves, and some years after 
her conversion she handed over her palace to the 
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Bishop, to form part of his Cathedral, where the 
position it occupied can still be traced in the outline 
of the modern edifice. It was not until the year 326 
that St. Helena made her celebrated pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The Church of Christ had but lately 
escaped from the time of cruel oppression and 
persecution through which it had struggled during 
three centuries. The relics of our Lord’s Passion 
had hitherto perforce been hidden away with the 
greatest care from the search of the enemy. Now at 
lencth, “there “came ‘to the Holy City injnlmperiat 
personage who brought, not fresh insults and new 
devices for destroying the religion of the Crucified, 
but the homage of her loyal faith and devotion, who 
was a Christian as well as an Empress, and not only 
a Christian, but a Saint burning with a love for the 
Crucified, and having one object, and one only, to 
make atonement for the crimes of her ancestors by 
the honour she would pay to Christ and all that bore 
the name of Christian. We need not repeat here 
the oft-told story of her finding of the Holy Cross 
beneath the heaped-up rubbish under which it had 
been hidden. We can imagine how joyfully the 
Christian population displayed their long-concealed 
treasures to the noble lady whose indefatigable zeal 
had recovered for them the most precious of all 
relics, the Holy Cross on which our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ had died. To imagine that she 
can have had some ordinary garment palmed off on 
her as the Robe of Christ, is a theory which it is 
impossible directly to disprove, but it is so utterly 
improbable that the pious Christians of Jerusalem 
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should have been guilty of such a fraud, that we 
may safely dismiss the supposition as one that need 
not be entertained. 

It was but natural that St. Helena should be 
desirous to secure the possession of this priceless 
treasure for her own city of Treves, and a city too 
which was at that time the most important of all 
cities in the world save only Rome itself. We have 
but faint vestiges of the actual transference from 
Jerusalem, or whatever may have been the place 
where the Holy Coat was hidden away during the 
three hundred years following the Crucifixion. All 
that we can allege with any sort of certainty is that 
the leave of the then reigning Pope was obtained for 
the presentation to the city of Treves, and that it was 
carried to the Cathedral in solemn procession, borne 
by two Bishops in a triumphal car, and that from 
that time to this it has lain in the Cathedral of 
Treves, with the exception of those times of danger 
and disturbance when for safety’s sake it was carried 
by its faithful guardians elsewhere. From the fourth 
to the eleventh century it remained hidden away. 
in the Cathedral. During this period we catch a 
glimpse of it from time to time, in documents which 
we shall quote hereafter; but its history seems to 
have been nothing else than a history of careful con- 
cealment from the enemy who swooped down one 
after another upon the city of Treves, until at length, 
when happier days had dawned, we find in the 
records of Treves an incidental notice that in the 
year 1196, on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, it was 
removed from its former hiding-place by the Arch- 
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bishop, and laid beneath the altar of St. Peter in 
the Cathedral. Then again we have another blank 
in its history. For more than three hundred years 
after its deposition there, it remained undisturbed 
and unseen by any mortal eyes. No special occasion 
called for its production from its sacred hiding-place, 
and the faithful were content with the devotion paid 
to the other relics of the Passion preserved in the 
Cathedral, and with the knowledge that under the 
altar the most precious treasure of them all lay safely 
guarded by the sanctity of its resting-place. The 
constant wars made the times unsuitable for any such 
public exposition, and rendered the guardians of the 
treasure disinclined to any manifestation of it which 
might possibly endanger its continued presence in 
their midst. Not that it was in any way forgotten by 
the faithful. The Abbot Trithemius, writing in 1512, 
tells us that in his boyhood he had often heard the 
story told of its deposition under the high altar by 
Pope John in 1196, and had himself read the account 
of it in the Annals of Treves. A century earlier, 
Frederick Schavard, the then Provost of the Church 
of St. Paulinus, had made a premature attempt to 
induce the authorities to expose it for public venera- 
tion. “What is it,’ he asks in a rhetorical and some- 
what obscure passage, “that thou dost most earnestly 
desire, O blessed city of Treves? In this time of 
trial, trusting in the revelation made to thee by a 
most holy man, which therefore filled thee with joy, 
thou dost desire the exposition (apertionem) of the 
Maost Sacred Seamless Robe of Christ. . .°. We 
hope with thee, O most blessed city of Treves, 
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that this most noble garment, the figure of all the 
faithful, will in times not far distant be manifested 
forus,; > ! 

The solemn removal of the bones of St. Willibrord, 
the Apostle of the district in the neighbourhood of 
Treves that is known by the name of the Eifel, to 
their resting-place at Echternach in 1499, and the 
Papal Jubilee in 1500, gave a powerful impulse to the 
devotion of the faithful, and prepared the way for the 
Exposition of 1512. All that was needed was some 
occasion that might give to the growing desire of the 
faithful to gaze once more on the sacred relic an 
opportunity of indulging itself. : 

Such an occasion presentéd itself in 1512. The 
Emperor Maximilian I. was in the April of that 
year present in Treves, whither he had come to hold 
an Imperial diet. Only a short time after his arrival, 
Maximilian sent for the Bishop-Elect of Treves, who 
was not as yet consecrated, to express his wish that 
the high altar should be broken open and the Seam- 
less Robe exposed for veneration. The Emperor 
expressly stated that he had ascertained the fact of 
its presence from the ancient records of the city, and © 
it is not improbable that the request for its exhibition 
had been suggested to him by some who, like the 
Provost of St.Paulinus, had long desired it. Maximilian 
asked his request on religious motives ; the object of 
the exposition, he said, was to be the expiation of 
sin, and the procuring of the salvation of many 
souls. The Bishop, seeing that the Emperor was in 
earnest in his request, at once took the necessary” 

1 Handschriften der Trierer Staalbtbliothek, n. 1343, fol. 142. | 
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steps for compliance with it. He first convened the 
Chapter, and obtained their consent to the proposal. 
He then sent round an urgent request to the clergy 
in all the convents in and around Treves, to offer 
solemn prayers to God that the exposition of the 
Holy Coat might be for the consolation and eternal 
salvation of men. When the prayers had been duly 
offered, the Bishop, on April 14, proceeded to the 
Cathedral accompanied by the Chapter, and in their 
presence had the high altar broken open, wherein, 
according to the information received, the Holy Coat 
was to be found. Inside the altar three chests were 
found. We will let the Coadjutor Bishop Enen, who 
was an eye-witness of the scene, tell the rest in his 
own words: 

“Tn the first chest, which was on the right side of 
the altar, and was made of wood and ivory, and 
sealed with a large seal and with great care, was 
found the Seamless Robe of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by the side of it a large imitation die, together 
with an old rusty knife, and some old written docu- 
ments, which were quite illegible.”! 

As soon as the report of the opening of the altar, 
and the discovery of the sacred relic, became generally 
spread abroad, a large crowd assembled and begged 
the Archbishop that it might be solemnly exposed 
for public veneration. In accordance with their desire, 
it was shown in the Cathedral, at first folded up, and 

1 Enen, Tractatulus, fol. 6. Trithemius tells us that along with the 
Holy Coat was found the inscription, ec est tnconsutilis sacra Domini 
ét Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi (tuntca).—‘‘ This is the Seamless Robe 


of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” But as-Enen says nothing about 
it, we cannot feel certain that this was really the case. 
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just as it had been found under the altar. But this 
did not satisfy their devotion, and with loud cries 
they demanded that it should be unfolded so that 
all might see it. This was done, and during the 
fourteen (or according to another account, the twenty- 
three) days that it was exposed, there were sometimes 
as many as 200,000! who came to behold it, few of 
whom, says the pious Bishop Enen, could restrain 
their tears at the sight. 

This exposition was so fruitful of results beneficial 
to religion that the Archbishop applied to the Pope 
to open the spiritual treasures of the Church to all 
who should hereafter visit it. The Pope accordingly 
gave permission for an exposition every seven years, 
‘and gave a Plenary Indulgence to all who should 
visit it, on condition of their confessing and com- 
municating with contrite hearts on the occasion of 
their visit. But the wars that followed, and the dis- 
turbed state of Germany, rendered it impossible to 
continue the public expositions, the last of which 
seems to have taken place in 1655, at the close of 
the Thirty Years’ War. From time to time it had to 
be removed from Treves to some place of greater 
safety. In 1640, during the Thirty Years’ War, it 
was carried to Cologne; in 1667, to the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein, where it seems to have remained 
until 1759, when it was brought back to Treves on 
the occasion of the presence of the Hanoverian 
troops at Coblentz. But it only remained for a few 


1 This was probably the total number of pilgrims who visited it 
during the fourteen days of the Exposition, or else the narrator ‘pease 
from mere conjecture. 
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years. In 1765, it was necessary once more to carry 
it to its safe hiding-place in Ehrenbreitstein, where 
it continued till 1790. In 1794, when the French 
invaded the peaceful valley of the Moselle, destroying 
the churches and carrying everywhere havoc and 
destruction, the Holy Coat was confided to the care 
of Count Philip of Kesselstadt, and was carried by 
him from Ehrenbreitstein to Wurzburg, from Wurz- 
burg to Bamberg, and finally to Augsburg, where it 
was hidden away in the chapel of the last Elector of 
Treves, Clement Wenceslas, who was also Bishop of 
Augsburg. 

In 1802 the new order of things set in. Napoleon 
was dominant in Europe, and the see of Treves was ° 
occupied by :a.) Frenchman; “MeriMannay. tiie eat 
once applied for the restoration of the Holy Coat to 
his Cathedral. The Nassau Government, to whom 
Ehrenbreitstein at that time belonged, claimed it as 
their possession, and the Bavarian made _ similar 
claims on account of Bamberg being in their terri- 
tory. Happily the Archbishop found a powerful 
advocate in Napoleon himself, who ordered that it 
should be restored to Treves. In 1810, Mer. Cordel, 
the Vicar General of Treves, was sent to Augsburg 
to receive the sacred treasure, and brought it back 
with him in safety to Treves. On July 19, it was 
brought in solemn procession from the Church of 
St. Matthias to the Cathedral. 

At all the principal places through which he had 
passed with his treasure, the carriage containing it 
had been escorted in solemn procession. ‘The entry 
into the city was celebrated with the greatest pomp. 
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All along the route the streets had been strewn with 
flowers and branches of trees, and laurels decorated 
the houses. In front of many of the houses altars. 
had been erected, and candles were burning, flags, 
garlands, and hangings appeared everywhere, and the 
whole city turned out to do honour to the treasure 
that they had once more regained. On the 31st of the 
same month the reliquary containing it was opened, 
and the sacred relic was found carefully wrapped in 
three silk wrappers, white, blue, and red respectively. 

On the oth of September it was exposed in the 
Cathedral for public veneration, and now for the first 
time, on the platform behind the high altar, at the 
summit of the marble staircase, which has been its 
throne on the two subsequent expositions. The 
exposition lasted for eighteen days, and the number 
of pilgrims was nearly a quarter of a million; miracles 
were said to have taken place, but were not certainly 
proved. The devotion of the faithful was most edi- 
fying, and many who had for years neglected their 
religion approached the sacraments and were recon- 
ciled to God. 

Thirty years passed by before the holy relic was 
again exposed, but in 1844 Mgr. Arnoldi, who at 
that time was Bishop of Treves, yielding to the 
repeated request of his clergy and people, gave 
orders that the sacred relic should once more be 
exposed for’ the: veneration —of ‘the faithful.” On 
the 18th of August, and amid the ringing of bells, 
and general rejoicings throughout the city, it was 
taken from the chest where it lay, and placed on 
the marble platform behind the high altar, enclosed 
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in a con@enient case, the glass front of which 
enabled the visitor to see it clearly. As we read the 
account of the exposition, it recalls in almost every 
detail, the scenes witnessed in 1891. The number 
of pilgrims indeed was not so great in the earlier 
pilgrimage. For the 1,900,000 of 1891, there were 
only 1,100,000 in 1844. But the greater difficulty of 
transport at the earlier date puts the numbers on 
about the same footing. All the circumstances of 
the two expositions seem to have corresponded in 
almost every particular. There was the same con- 
tinual stream of pilgrims passing through the church ; 
the same perfect order and regularity; the same 
edifying devotion on the part of the pilgrims; the 
same wonderful graces flowing into the souls of all 
who came thither; the same extraordinary con- 
versions of hardened sinners; the same miracles 
worked on the bodies of the sick ; the same impulse 
given to the faith in all the country round; the same 
oft-repeated calumnies on the part of the enemies of 
religion ; the same present sense of God’s grace and 
blessing on the part of all who took part in the 
spectacle. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without a notice 
of one or two of the wonders that were wrought 
during the exposition of 1844. We do not ask those 
who are non-Catholics to regard them as any proof 
of the authenticity of the Holy Coat, because they 
_ will probably consider them explicable on some 
other hypothesis than that of Divine interference. 
Yet if they are true miracles, all would admit their 
-value as evidence that the relic really is what it 
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pretends to be. It is impossible that God should 
ever lend Himself to a lie, or should assert His Divine 
power in confirmation of an imposture. Let us 
suppose that on the occasion mentioned in Acts 
xix. 12, when many sick persons were cured by the 
touch of handkerchiefs and aprons brought from the 
body of St. Paul, some playful or dishonest person 
had brought in an article which had never been near 
the body of the Apostle at all, and with it had 
touched some one who was sick. No reasonable person 
would in this case expect any miraculous cure to be 
worked. If there were any change for the better, it 
would be limited to one explicable as simply the 
effect of a strong imagination, or of the influence on 
the nervous system of a persuasion of the wonder- 
working qualities of the article in question. But in 
the case of a cure which could not possibly be 
explained on any supposition except that of a 
Divine interference setting aside ordinary laws, we 
should naturally regard the article which was the 
occasion and instrument of the miracle as really 
having acquired its miraculous power from contact 
with the body of the Apostle. 

In the same way, if we find miracles of the first 
class, which cannot possibly be explained except as 
the effects of Divine interference, have been worked 
on those who, when they came to touch or to behold 
the Sacred Robe of Christ, hoped for a cure simply on 
the ground that it was the Robe that our Saviour wore 
on earth, then the performance of any such miracle by 
Almighty God at the moment of their touching or 
beholding it, makes God Himself in some way a 
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‘witness to its authenticity. To work such a miracle 
‘on such an occasion, and when the confidence of the 
“sick person rested on the fact of its being really 
ithe garment of our Lord, would, if the Holy Coat 
thad never been worn by our Lord at all, but had 
-simply been palmed off on the faithful by some un- 
‘scrupulous impostor, be to lend the Divine authority 
to the confirmation of a fraud, and this would be at 
‘variance with God's attribute of truth. He cannot 
either deceive nor be deceived. If He stamps any 
relic with the seal of His authority by working 
undoubted miracles through its means, and if those 
miracles are regarded by all as worked through its 
instrumentality, then any further hesitation as to its 
‘being what it professes to be is necessarily excluded. 

Now miracles quite inexplicable on any hypo- 
thesis save that of Divine interposition have been 
worked through the instrumentality of the Holy Coat 
of Treves, not in the remote obscurity of medizval 
times, but under the ciear light of this nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many such, guaranteed by reliable evidence, 
occurred during the last exposition of the Holy Coat 
in 1844; in this year of our Lord 1891, there have 
been cures not a few, undeniably miraculous. We 
will select one or two from a long list of those that 
happened in 1844. 

The cure that made the most stir was that of 
the young Countess von Droste-Vischering. In 1842 
she had been attacked by a scrofulous ‘swelling 
in her right knee, which gradually distorted the 
limb, until the lower part was almost at a right 
angle with the thigh. She could only walk by 
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the aid of crutches, and had to be constantly 
accompanied by a servant wherever she went. She 
had tried the waters of Kreuznach without obtain- 
ing the slightest relief. When the exposition of 
the Sacred Robe was announced, a secret inspira- 
tion prompted her to make experience of its power 
to heal. If, she said to herself, the poor woman 
with the issue of blood was healed in a moment 
by merely touching the hem of it, why should 
noteemeereceive’ alike  .prace 2), .So0) she, came® to 
Treves- and obtained permission to touch it, and 
instantly she felt herself able to put her foot to 
the ground. Giving her crutches to her servant, who 
followed her sobbing with emotion, she walked home 
unaided. It did not indeed please God to take away 
at once and entirely the pain that she had suffered, 
and she continued to walk with a slight limp. But 
she so completely recovered the use of the limb that 
before long she was able to become a Sister of Charity, 
and she who had been a helpless and apparently 
hopeless invalid was able to show her gratitude to 
God by a lifelong ministry to the wants of others. 
Our second instance is of a different character. 
A little girl from Limburg, named Caroline Koch, 
had the pupil of one of her eyes quite destroyed 
by having fallen over a scythe, the sharp edge having 
literally cut the pupil in two. The eye swelled up 
and remained quite stationary, instead of moving 
to and fro with the other, and the poor child was 
rendered so hideous by it that people could not bear 
to look at her. She came with the pilgrimage from 
Limburg on the 29th September, and obtained per- 
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mission from the Bishop to touch the Holy Coat. In 
one instant she recovered her sight ; the iris partly 
reappeared, and in the course of a few months 
assumed its natural shape. The eye was no longer 
swollen or distorted, and an artificial pupil formed to 
replace the original one that had been destroyed. 
On her return to Limburg the Bishop ordered a 
solemn procession in thanksgiving for the miracle, 
to the reality of which all who had known her pre- 
viously could bear their unhesitating testimony. 

One other miracle must be added on account of 
the utter impossibility of the cure having been worked 
by any human agency. Anna Wagner, a woman 
thirty-seven years old, for four years had suffered 
from a gangrene of the lower jaw-bone, accompanied 
by a continual discharge. She came to Treves on 
August 22nd, and brought with her into the Cathedral 
a small picture of the Holy Coat, which had been 
touched by it. As she knelt devoutly in front of the 
relic, she prayed that she might be cured if it was the 
holy will of God, and then laid the picture on her 
faces At, onceshes felt) that) there ~wasias chance, 
and presently discovered that the wound was healed. 
The next day the swelling had entirely disappeared, 
and the suppuration which was destroying the bone 
had ceased, and she returned home perfectly cured. 

These are but three examples out of many, but 
assuming these to be true, they suffice to prove that 
the Robe that sent away the poor woman in the Gospel 
with her issue of blood healed still continues to work 
similar wonders now that He who wore it is at the 


right hand of God. 
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IT is the morning of August 20, 1891, the day 
appointed for the unveiling of the Holy Coat. Treves 
is making high holiday to-day. From the houses 
stream countless banners. The white and yellow 
Papal flag is perhaps most predominant, and next 
to it the red, white, and black of the German Empire, 
and the yellow and red which are the colours of 
Treves, and the Prussian black and white. -Some 
flags with the figure of the Holy Coat painted upon 
them ; others with the Papal or Imperial arms, others 
with the figure of St. Peter or St. Eucharius, the first 
Bishop of the city ; and besides these fancy banners 
of every shade and hue. As we walk along the 
streets, it is amusing to see how the Holy Coat 
dominates the city. The Holy Coat in pictures 
innumerable, sometimes simply painted on silk or 
canvas, or represented on cards as it was exhibited 
in 1844, and in its present encasement, the Holy 
Coat borne by angels, the Holy Coat held up by 
Mary, the Holy Coat in gold and silver and every 
sort of metal, the Holy Coat carved in wood and in 
papier maché; the Holy Coat on the back of holy 
water stoups; the Holy Coat on medals large and 
small ; the Holy Coat stamped on matchboxes and 
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painted on German pipes and embossed on tankards ; 
the Holy Coat adorning the very eatables of the city 
—chocolate with the Holy Coat on the paper in 
which it is wrapped ; the Holy Coat on the outside 
of a round white bundle in which are contained 
Mackenzie and Middlemass’ Albert biscuits, sanc- 
tified forsooth by the sacred emblem. Nearly every 
shop in the town sells representations of it: not 
merely the stationers, jewellers, and vendors of 
objects of religious art, but tobacconists, linen- 
drapers, pastry-cooks, barbers; even the shoemaker 
clears away his boots and shoes from half his 
window, to find room for pictures of the Holy Coat, 
and a pork-butcher thrusts aside his hams and 
sausages for the same motive of commercial piety. 
The streets are full of pilgrims from far and near, 
from Germany, Luxemburg, France, and a few 
from England and America. As we pass along 
the streets an hour before the ceremony begins, a - 
continuous stream flows towards the Cathedral, of 
which we fear but few will be able to find admittance 
into the already crowded church. 

On approaching the Cathedral, we feel the force 
of the Bishop's appeal to all pilgrims to give some- 
thing towards its restoration. There is scarcely a 
church to be found anywhere that has such a claim 
on the Christian world. It is the first Christian temple 
on German soil. Once the palace of the Roman 
Emperors, it was given to St. Agritius, Bishop of 
Treves, by St. Helena, for his Cathedral. Franks and 
Vandals have laid it waste, the soldiers of Louis the 
Fourteenth were encamped in it. In the French 
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Revolution it was again desecrated, and turned into 
a storehouse for provisions. It shows on all sides the 
traces of the havoc that has been wrought in it, and 
the neglect that troublous times have engendered. 
Roof and rafters, windows and walls, all sadly need 
repair. Its unfinished character is clearly seen in the 
bare walls, and in the attempts at decoration piously 
begun, but left incomplete by stress of impending 
dangers from the enemies of the Church. The recent 
Kulturkampf has long hindered the intentions of its 
authorities, and it is only during the last few years, 
when brighter days are dawning, that new windows, 
worthy of the house of God, have begun to throw 
their religious light on its sacred precincts. We will 
hope that the thousands of pilgrims will all con- 
tribute something, and the rich of their abundance, 
to a reconstruction of this temple, honoured by the 
presence for fifteen hundred years of the Seamless 
Robe of Christ. 

Whatever may be the condition of the material 
structure, the Cathedral to-day is brilliantly decorated 
within. Flags without number stream from its walls, 
the various confraternities of Treves have contributed 
their banners to adorn it. Trees and plants, festoons 
and crowns, ornamental shrubs, fill every available 
corner. But the chiefest decoration is the dense 
mass of faithful children of the Church who long 
before the time of the High Mass has filled the nave. 
The choir is reserved for the clergy, the city officials, 
the Knights of Malta, and the Guard of Honour who 
have undertaken the care of the Sacred Coat during 
the time of pilgrimage and the arrangement and 
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order of the processions. Some other privileged 
persons are also there. 

The clergy assemble in the sacristy, and shortly 
before nine make their way into the sanctuary, where 
they for the most part stand during the long cere- 
mony, as it is quite impossible to find seats for more 
than a few. When we look beyond the altar, the 
first thing that fixes our attention is a large veil, of 
what substance we cannot see, covering some object 
placed most prominently above the high altar. In 
front of it is a small stone platform, up to which 
leads a semicircular marble staircase from either 
side. One can guess at first sight that beneath that 
veil is the case containing the precious relic which 
has gathered together this vast assembly. The case, 
as we learn subsequently, consists of a wooden 
frame of the shape of the Holy Coat, lined with 
white silk, the front of it being one large oblong mass 
of solid plate-glass, clear as crystal, and weighing 
about three hundredweight. No position could 
have been found more appropriate, as it can be 
seen from nearly every. part) of ther church) SOn 
either side of it are a row of lights to be kindled 
after the unveiling has taken place, and above it is 
a magnificent canopy of red silk, velvet, and gold. 
Turning from the altar to the congregation, we see 
in the nave a dense mass of heads occupying every 
available nook and corner. In the choir a picturesque 
mixture of clergy and laity. Three Bishops occupy 
places to the right of the altar, the Bishop of Luxem- 
burg, the auxiliary Bishop of Treves, Dr. Feiten, 
and our own Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Ilsley. The 
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canons in their purple, the parish priests in surplices 
and in the black collars customary with the German 
clergy, the various religious orders in their habits— 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Benedictines, Redemptorists, 
foreign priests in large numbers, and among them 
three priests from Argenteuil of whom we shall have 
to speak presently. The clergy in all number about 
four or five hundred. Another group includes the 
authorities of the city, the Catholic Burgomaster 
(Oberburgermeister), brilliant with a string of golden 
crosses and medals, with the huge gold medal of 
his office hanging in the midst, and by his side 
the city councillors and representatives of the 
provincial towns, the professors of the Gymnasium, 
and other official personages. There are also a 
number of members of Parliament, and officers 
belonging to the garrison, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, who have been invited by the Bishop to 
be present. 

At nine precisely the procession enters. First the 
crossbearer, then a number of young seminarists, a 
crowd of choir boys in their red cassocks and clean 
white cottas. Next to them twenty-four Maltese 
Knights, with their brilliant uniform of red, white, 
and gold, all of them members of noble Catholic 
families, form a most imposing group. Among them 
we observe the Count of Stolberg, a linear descendant 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and of the same family 
as the Count of historic fame, who on his return 
from the Crusades espoused her cause against the 
usurper who had driven her from her palace on 
hearing of her husband’s death. Valiantly the good 
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Count did battle on her behalf, restoring her and 
her children to their possessions and lands. Close 
by his side we notice the old Count von Droste- 
Vischering, whose name is remembered in Germany 
in connection with the former exposition of the Holy 
Coat in 1844, when his sister, the Countess, was 
suddenly and miraculously cured in the manner 
described in our last chapter. Among these gallant 
knights is also the Baron von Schorlemer-A\lst, 
who was one of the first who stood forward to 
fight the cause of the Church in the German 
Parliament against the Kulturkampf. Some of them 
are old men, white with age, others are in the 
prime of their early manhood. Then come a 
number of the Guard of Honour, with their red 
and yellow scarves, and last the officiating clergy 
and Mgr. Korum, the Bishop of Treves, who is the 
celebrant of the Mass. Before entering the choir 
the procession stops at the east end of the nave, 
where in a magnificent case are exhibited one of the 
nails that fastened our Lord to the Cross, several 
pieces of the true Cross, relics of various Saints of 
Treves, and an ancient ivory tablet (Z£/fenbezntafel), 
representing the Empress Helena waiting to receive 
from two Bishops a large reliquary, which they are 
carrying in a Roman chariot. This tablet, which 
dates from about the fifth or sixth century, is of 
great importance as a link in the history of the Holy 
Coat. The choir sings the Verzlla regis, and the 
procession then advances to the altar, the members 
of it fall into their proper places, and the Bishop 
and clergy, after a moment’s pause at the foot of the 
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altar, ascend the marble staircase which leads to the 
case containing the Holy Coat. There they kneel 
for a space, after which the Bishop rises, and, amidst 
a breathless silence, removes the veil which has 
hitherto hidden from view the sacred treasure. After 
this the choir sings the following hymn from the 
Breviary of Treves, of which we give an English 
translation, as well as the original Latin: 


O Seamless Robe, for Mary’s Child, 
By skilful fingers deftly spun, 

How can we praise thee as we ought, 
Robe of God’s only Son ? 


Wondrous of old thy power to heal, 
Drawn from the sacred limbs of God ; 
Thy very hem dispels disease, 
And checks the flow of blood. 


Thy sacred wool did drink the stream 
Which flowed to save from guilt and sin— 
The rosy Blood that trickled down 

To wash poor sinners clean. 


Thou art of unity the pledge, 

Symbol of perfect charity. 

The rough fierce soldiers were afraid 
To rend thee shamelessly. 


Elias’ cloak was type of thee, 

And Joseph’s coat of varied thread ; 

Instead of purple, ‘twas with Blood, 
That Pilate dyed thee red. 


By Him who wore thy precious woof, 

Be all our countless sins forgiven ; 

Through Him may grace adorn us now, 
Glory for aye in Heaven. 
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To God the Father glory be, 

And glory to the Eternal Son ; 

Glory, O Holy Ghost, to Thee, 
While countless ages run. 


The Bishop and his assistants then descend the 
marble staircase to the altar, and the Pontifical Mass 
begins. The music, be it observed, is Cecilian (Kyvze 
by Haller, Gloria, Credo, and Sanctus by Mitterer). 
During the Offertory an antiphon, composed by the 
Precentor of the Cathedral, is sung in honour of the 
Holy Coat: 


In this thy pledge of love, 

Thrice happy Treves, rejoice and sing ; 

As long as time shall last 

Proclaim the sacred robe of Christ thy King.” 


As soon as Mass is over, the Bishop takes off 
his chasuble, and, vested in cope, proceeds to the 


1 O vestis inconsutilis, Te noluit furentium 
Pro dulci nato virginis Manus secare militum. 
Arte parata textili, 


: : Heec sunt Eliz pallia 
Quis te sat ornet laudibus? P ; 


Heec sunt Josephi licia 
Tu membra Christi contegens Pro discolore murice 
Virtutem sumis inclytam, Tinxit Pilatus sanguine. 
Hinc fimbria morbos fugas, 


ye ay? ui te velatus claruit 
Fluxumque sistis sanguinis. © : 


Nobis remittat debita, 
Jesu cruorem roseum, Ut nunc amicti gratia 
Nostrze salutis pretium, Post induamur gloria. 
Sacro bibisti vellere 


Ex flagellorum vulnere. geen Ree 


Et Filio qui a mortuis 
Te unitatis symbolum, Surrexit ac Paraclito 
Te caritatis monitum, In sempiterna seecula. 
2 O ter beata Treviris ! 
Leetare tanto pignore : 
Christi togam 
Laudibus depreedica 
In seeculorum seecula. 
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DHE HOLYCOAR: 
From an old wood engraving in the Cathedral Museum at Treves. 
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entrance of the choir, and there makes a short but 
eloquent address to the people, of which the follow- 
_ing is an abstract: 

me Lhe-.object of this hed is nothing else than 
to show honour to Christ crucified. The mystery 
of the Cross is hidden from the world, but is made 
~ known to those. whom God has chosen and who are 
willing to bear the reproach of the Cross. Everything 
which reminds them of His Sacred Cross and Passion, 
brings joy to the hearts of those who love our Lord ; 
and what can do this more than His Seamless Robe? 
It tells us of the suffering and of the love of Christ. 
It tells of the sweat of blood, of the cruelty of His 
executioners, of their casting lots for it under His 
Gross., 1€ was not rent;.for God had. decreed that 
this undivided robe should be a symbol of the Unity 
of the Church. It is to us a pledge of the love and 
fatthfulness of Ghrist. our.Lord. Look. at it, dear 
citizens of Treves; look at it, dear strangers, and 
say to yourselves, There, under that robe, beat the 
Sacred Heart of Christ with love for me; there It 
suffered, there It erered ltself, up,«there Tt was a 
ransom for me. It is a continual proof of the love 
of Christ Incarnate for me. Men have told us that 
this festival is intended as a proof of our strength 
(Machtprobe) to show how strong the Catholics are. 
That is not so. We are weak, but God is ‘strong. 
We have to’ make no proof of our power, it -is 
aiteady made. St. Paul-proclaims it: ‘I am, not 
ashamed of the Gospel, for it is the power of God 
to all those who believe.’ Yet in one sense we are 
making a proof of our strength to-day. We are 

(E 
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proving the strength of our faith in Jesus Christ. 
To-day the Cross exerts its power over the hearts 
of men; it has called us together here to pay homage 
to the sacred garment which Jesus wore as He trod 
the’ Way of the Cross. “We? praise Pheey ® * Christ, 
and we bless Thee, because by Thy Holy Cross Thou 
hast redeemed the world !” 

His little fervorzno ended, the Bishop asks the 
crowd who filled the nave to leave the church at 
once, in order that arrangements may be made to 
enable the thousands who are desirous to visit the 
holy relic, to do so with the least possible delay. 
He appeals to the obedience of the faithful to carry 
out his wishes with all speed, and announces his 
intention of remaining where he was until they are 
all dispersed. Some had thought that the request 
would be a futile one. Yet in a few minutes the 
Cathedral was empty, and the favoured occupants 
of the’ choir were able to inspect) aty their leisure 
the holy relic. First the Bishop and assistant clergy, 
then the other bishops, canons, and church dignitaries, 
then the clergy in general, and after that the Maltese 
Knights, the members of the Guard of Honour, and 
the officers and officials invited by the Bishop. At 
twelve the first procession entered from the parish 
of St. Gangolph, and after it processions from the 
other parishes of the city. The relic could be perfectly 
seen through the thick glass that protects it, and a 
description of it may perhaps here find a convenient 
place for the benefit of those who have not themselves 
had the privilege of visiting it. 

To the passing visitor the Holy Coat, from behind 
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the glass through which it is seen, presents the appear- 
ance of a sort of figured greyish-brown stuff, without 
any regular pattern on it. Perhaps we should hesitate 
whether it were really silk or a mixture of silk and 
cotton. When it was exhibited in 1512, several experts 
were brought to examine it, but they could not all 
agree together as to its nature. Was it silk or wool, 
linen, cotton, muslin, or serge? Enen, the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Treves at the time, who tells us that “he, 
unworthy as he was, frequently held it in his own 
hands and showed it to thousands of people,” gives. 
the following description of it: “The feeling when 
you touch it is something quite peculiar ; it is not so 
soft as velvet, not so rough as serge, but something 
between the two. I think,” he adds, “there must be 
some muslin in it, though in point of fact no one can 
say with any certainty what it is made of.’ Another 
expert, who seems to have formed his opinion from 
sight, says that it consists of a sort of fine linen. 
Cordel, the Vicar-General of Treves, who examined 
it in 1810, says that its threads are so fine that they 
can scarcely be perceived by the naked eye, and 
asserts it to be a kind of muslin. On the same 
occasion a cloth manufacturer, who looked at it 
through a magnifying glass, with several other friends 
of his who were also experts in such matters, pro- 
nounces it to be made of fine wool. 

Last year a Committee of experts was appointed 
by the Bishop to examine the Holy Coat. It com- 
prised the Chapter of the Cathedral with several 
other priests and laymen selected for their special 
knowledge. We give in an Appendix their official 
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report, and now content ourselves with a general 
summary of the conclusions at which they arrived. 

When the case was first opened, the holy relic was 
covered with a white mould or mildew. This was re- 
moved by sponging it with a sponge dipped in spirits 
of wine, and they then proceeded to a most minute 
and careful examination, which lasted several days. 

The relic, with the materials that protect it, consists 
of three layers of stuff placed one upon the other. 
The front was formerly covered with a sort of red 
figured damask, which has now for the most part 
disappeared under the decaying effects of time. 
Immediately under this (or rather under the one or 
two morsels still remaining) is the Sacred Coat 
itself; without any trace of a seam or join in it, 
still presenting one almost continuous surface, though 
heresand there yean be! seen traces! oO: “somewneits, 
which have been carefully joined, and of gaps which 
the skilful fingers of the nuns, to whom the repair of 
it was entrusted, have caused to disappear. Only at 
the bottom is there any trace of a patch having been 
added. Underneath this is a lining of brown silk, 
without any pattern on it. 

The back exactly corresponds to the front, except 
that in the place of the figured damask is a sort of 
gauze (which is still in a good state of preservation), 
and under this is the Sacred Coat, which can be seen 
clearly through the interstices of the gauze; and 
again beneath the Coat is a lining of brown silk, as 
in front. This silk lining beneath back and front is 
still entire, and forms a sort of second garment under 
the relic itself, and is exactly of the same shape and 
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size. It consists of a number of pieces sewn together, 
which have striped borders, green, yellow, brown, and 
white, running some in a vertical, others in a hori- 
zontal direction. The whole lining is wonderfully 
strong and hard, almost like felt, so that it is very 
difficult to separate the threads. It is to this that we 
owe the preservation of the Holy Coat itself, and its 
security for the future. 

The relic proper, though it has suffered much from 
age, nevertheless still forms one connected garment. 
As we look at it we do not see any gaps in it, and to 
all appearance it is still entire as when our Lord wore 
it on the Way of the Cross. We perceive indeed at 
the bottom a strip of new material which has been 
added to supply what has been worn away, or taken 
away from the lower portion, but elsewhere it is one 
continuous whole. When it was first taken out of 
the case which contained it, it was torn in several 
places, and here and there some fragments were 
wanting. In order to secure it against any further 
decay, it was sewn onto the stout silk lining beneath 
it. But subsequently the good nuns who examined 
it, and who were skilled in the matter of repairing 
and preserving vestments of all kinds, proposed that, 
instead of being sewn on, it should be fastened to 
the silk with some special kind of gum or paste. 
The rents were by this means hidden, and where 
there were any small pieces wanting, the edges were 
drawn together. This accounts for certain inequalities 
that we observe on the surface. The Sacred Robe and 
the silk that lines it are now so closely joined that to 
the naked eye they are indistinguishable, and seem 
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to form but one piece. The lining is comparatively 
modern, and is still in a perfect state of preservation, 
whereas the Holy Coat itself, when closely examined 
with a glass, shows evident marks of decay, and has 
become from its extreme age so friable and rotten 
that a little shaking causes particles of it to fall off. 
This was probably the reason why the covering of 
gauze was long ago added at the back. 

Are we to attribute its preservation for these 
nineteen hundred years to any miracle? Certainly 
not. The Holy Robe of Jesus Christ seems to have 
been subject to the ravages of time past as any other 
garment might be. It is true that like the Church of 
which it is the symbol it still preserves its unity ; but 
God does not seem to have preserved it from the 
influence of natural causes, but has left to those who 
venerate it for the love of Him who wore it for our 
sake, to devise means to preserve it from decay and 
to keep it the unbroken whole until the end of time. 
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THE recent exposition of the Holy Coat of Treves 
has attracted no little attention all over the world. 
Catholic writers generally assume that it is what 
it professes, (to: '-be, the , Seamless /“Kobe* of. Christ 
for which the soldiers drew lots beneath the 
Cross. Protestant Germany, where party feeling runs 
high, sneers at it without any attempt to examine 
whether it is authentic or not. K/adderadatsch, the 
comic paper of Berlin, represents a procession of the 
pilgrims who visit it under the guise of a long line 
of bullfinches, birds who are in Germany a synonym 
for simpletons. The English newspapers have been 
divided. Some few of them have treated it as an 
imposture, but the majority, and above all the chief 
representative organ of the opinions of cultivated 
Englishmen, has spoken of it with a respect which 
indicates the increasing willingness of the nation to 
inquire into Catholic usages and beliefs in a spirit 
of unprejudiced and friendly criticism. Educated 
men have become aware that there are none who 
require a stricter evidence in favour of the authen- 
ticity of miracles or relics, than the authorities of the 
Catholic Church when called upon to pronounce 
authoritatively respecting them. 
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The Bishop of Treves, in the Pastoral which he 
issued before the Holy Coat was exposed for venera- 
tion, has thrown the weight of his episcopal authority 
into the scale of belief, and asserted his own con- 
viction that it is really the garment spoken of in 
the Gospel. The expression of his opinion ought to 
carry great weight with every unprejudiced investi- 
gator. There is a strong presumption that one who 
has such a weight of responsibility in making any 
declaration will make sure of his ground before he 
expresses his opinion. Yet it would still be open to 
any one who thinks he had good reason to doubt 
of its authenticity, to disagree and to assert his dis- 
agreement from the opinion of the Bishop. The 
authenticity of the Holy Coat does not rest on any 
decision issued by the authorities of the Church. 
Every man is free to judge on the evidence before 
him. In point of fact, a learned canon of Treves, as 
we have already seen, wrote a pamphlet some years 
since, asserting that at most only a small portion of 
the Holy Coat is still preserved there; and the 
Bishop, so far from using his authority to silence 
him, had the case in which it was preserved opened, 
and appointed a commission of experts to examine 
whether there was any ground for the doubts ex- 
pressed. The results were stated in the official 
“protocol” or proces verbal, to which we have 
referred, and which are calculated to set at rest the 
various objections that had been made. The question 
is whether the Holy Coat at Treves has an authen- 
ticity sufficiently established, apart from any decision 
of authority, by independent proof, internal or ex- 
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ternal. It is on this ground only that we have any 
right to ask of those outside the Church to accept 
our belief in it. 

One of the most important points to be decided 
as a preliminary of our examination of the ques- 
tion, is whether it corresponds to any of the 
garments ordinarily worn in the time of our Lord. 
During the life at Nazareth, Jesus would naturally 
wear the dress of a boy and youth of the artisan 
class; during His Sacred Ministry, we should 
expect to find Him clad in the same manner as 
Jews of the middle or upper middle class. He was 
addressed as “Rabbi” by His disciples, and though 
His life was one of poverty and dependence, it was 
not one of penury. It would have been unseemly if 
a Master and Teacher of men had been remarkable 
for any signs of indigence. We should therefore 
expect His garments to be of average ordinary 
material, shape, and size. Now the dress of a Jew 
of the upper class in the time of Christ generally 
consisted of two or three different garments, accord- 
ing to the season of year. 

1. Next the skin was a sort of shirt fitting close 
(Kethoneth, subucula), made of linen or cotton, and 
coming down to the knees or ankles, sometimes with 
sleeves and sometimes without them. 

2. Over this was a tunic (We-z/, yitwv, tunica), 
which was loose about the body, and was fastened 
in with a girdle round the waist. In the lower class 
the tunic came down to the knees, and in the upper 
class to the ankles. To wear it very long was a 
sign of affectation and pride, and it is for this reason 
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that our Lord warns His disciples: “ Beware of the 
scribes, who love to walk in long robes, and to be 
saluted in the market-place.”! The Hebrew name 
Me-zl (from maal, to cover) indicates that its essence 
was that it was worn over some other garment.” 
In 1 Kings xviii. 4, it is the coat of which Jonathan 
first strips himself when he gives his garments to 
David. It is the fisherman’s coat which St. Peter puts 
on before throwing himself into the sea to come to 
our Lord.’ 

3. Besides these two, which were the ordinary 
dress of a Jew, there was a third garment some- 
times worn, called in Hebrew szizlah or beged. This 
was a sort of shawl or rug, generally square, and 
wrapped round the body, but sometimes of smaller 
dimensions, put over the head and covering the 
shoulders, so as to be a cape rather than a cloak. 
This is probably the garment alluded to by writers 
of the twelfth century, when they speak of the relic 
of Argenteuil as Cappa pueri Jesu. 

Now the Holy Coat of Treves corresponds exactly 
to the second of these garments. It is of the ordinary 
shape, and its length is a medium between the short 
tunics worn by the poorer class and the long ones 
used by the wealthy. It is 4 ft. 9 in. long in front, 
and ’\5 ft. behind», The width 15,2 1t,.34m7 atthe top 
(sleeves excluded), and 3 ft. 6in. at the bottom. The 
sleeves are I ft. 6in. long and 1 ft. broad. 


1 St. Mark xii. 38. 
_ * Sometimes it is rather a mantle than a coat, and is so translated 
in I Kings xv. 273; xxvil. 14. 
PeSte Folin 2xxis 7. 
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There is then no sort of historical difficulty attach- 
ing to size, appearance, or texture of the Sacred Robe 
of Treves. On the contrary, we find it corresponding 
to what it professes to be, a garment such as was worn 
by the Jews in historical times. If it was a medizval 
imposture, it is a very extraordinary thing that so 
exact an imitation was effected of the garment that 
our Lord must in fact have ordinarily worn. 


We will begin with the evidence to its antiquity 
furnished by the Holy Coat itself as at present 
existing. We have seen that it is fastened on a stout 
silk lining and is covered by a sort of gauze or muslin 
covering behind, while in front it is wholly exposed 
to view, save where there still remains one or two 
decaying portions of a very fine damask silk, which 
was originally spread over the whole of it to preserve 
it from decay. No one can doubt that the Holy Coat 
is more ancient than the covering and lining which 
have been employed for its protection. Their age will 
therefore help us in discovering the age of the relic 
itself. 

Now of the silk lining and the gauze we cannot 
ascertain the date, and therefore they are of no use to 
us in this respect. But there is a general consensus 
that the damask which once covered the front, and of 
which there now remains only a few traces, was 
manufactured in the East, not earlier than the fourth 
or fifth, and not later than the eighth or ninth 
century. We will first describe it, and then give our 
authorities as to its date. It had on it formerly a 
very distinct pattern, consisting of yellow stripes of 
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gold and purple, arranged in large squares with a 
narrow border. Inside each of these squares were 
two birds face to face, each of them having at the 
back of the head a lancet-shaped horizontal pro- 
jection, a little branch with three round fruits upon 
it between their beaks, and under their feet, which 
were of a whitish colour, a sort of bar. It is impossible 
at the present day to discover the shape of the body 
of these birds, as the only part of the covering where 
the pattern is still visible has a great rent across 
the centre. Each of these squares was about seven 
inches wide, and the length of the diameter from 
edge to edge of the design at the corner was about 
ten inches. 

We are able, through the kindness of Father 
Beissel, to give an exact reproduction of one of these 
squares. Our readers will observe that what is black 
in the engraving was purple in the original, and what 
is white was of golden yellow, the only exception 
being the feet of the birds, which was a greyish white. 
The gap in the centre is owing to the unfortunate 
rent, which renders it impossible to reproduce the 
bodies of the two birds. The squares as represented 
here are one-third of the original size. 

The antiquarian Wilmowsky describes the stuff of 
which the covering is made, as follows: “It is a piece 
of stuff discoloured by age, on which we see, on a 
eround of deep red, some little figures of birds con- 
tained in squares, in the fashion of the liturgical silk 
stuffs that the Roman librarian Anastasius attributes 
to the fifth and sixth centuries in his Vzte Romanorumt 
Pontificum. The stuff is a bright purple. The gold 
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pattern consists of squares containing little birds 
opposite one another and one over the other. There 
is no attempt at foliage. The ribbons which form 
a sort of network around the squares have no 
ornament except little squares. In a word, the 
general design makes it clear that it belongs to a 
very early date.’ Dr. Bock, whose knowledge of 
Oriental manufactured silks gives a special value to 
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his opinion, pronounces this damask to be of the 
Sixt, century) and’ of the time of, ‘the Emperor 
Justinian, when the great Archbishop Nicetius occu- 
picae tne wsee off Trevess\.Dri Bock arrived -at~this 
conclusion after a careful study of a fragment of 
the purple covering, of about the size of a man’s 


hand, which had come off in 1844, and on which the 
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pattern was perfectly discernible. Dr. Wilmowsky 
attributes it, as we see from the description he gives 
above, to even an earlier date than Dr. Bock. Another 
connoisseur, Fischbach, attributes it to the fifth or 
even to the fourth century. It is just possible that 
it may have been made as late as the seventh or 
eighth century. In the time of Charlemagne, Bishop 
Amalharius of Treves went as ambassador by order 
of that Prince to Constantinople, and we read that 
he brought back with him from the East a large 
quantity of costly silks of Byzantine manufacture. It 
is not at all unlikely that the damask covering of the 
Holy Coat may have been one of these, especially as 
we know that in Carlovingian times some morsels 
either of the Holy Coat or the stuff in which it was 
wrapped were given to various churches. These 
small pieces of stuff may have formed part of a 
former covering, which was replaced by the Byzantine 
silk, and which was cut up and distributed as a relic 
precious on account of its long contact with the Holy 
Coat itself. Indeed, this seems more likely than that, 
in times when relics were regarded with greater awe 
than at present, the Bishop would have allowed any 
part of the Seamless Coat of Christ to be detached 
from it. If this is the true account of the damask 
covering, it may not have been quite so old as most 
experts have judged it to be, and need not be earlier 
than the eighth century. But this is mere conjecture, 
as no sufficient evidence exists to allow of our arriving 
at a certain decision. 

With these data we can at least arrive at a 
probable conclusion as to the antiquity of the Holy 
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Coat itself. If the entire covering of silk belongs to 
the fifth, or sixth, or even the seventh or eighth 
century, it proves clearly three important facts. 
(1) That the relic existed previously to that date. 
(2) That at that early period it was esteemed of the 
greatest possible value. (3) That in the sixth or 
seventh century, some protection was needed for it 
on account of the inroads that had already been 
made on it by time, and this in spite of the value 
attached to it, and the consequent care with which it 
had therefore been preserved. Does not this indicate, 
even if it does not actually prove, that the Holy Relic 
dates back to the days of the Apostles? 

From the internal evidence of its antiquity 
we now turn to the positive historical evidence 
that the Holy Coat at Treves is really that which 
was given to the Cathedral by St. Helena, and 
that an unbroken tradition, which can be verified 
almost from the time of the donation, asserts that 
the Church of Treves has always been in possession 
of this most precious treasure. There arg of course, 
many points of interest that we would fain discover, 
but cannot. Where it was that the Seamless Robe 
of Jesus had been preserved during the three cen- 
turies that had elapsed since our Lord’s Cruci- 
fixion—how it came into the hands of St. Helena 
—whether she herself brought it back from the 
Holy Land—or whether it was given her by St. 
Sylvester, the then reigning Pope, to be presented 
by her to the Cathedral of her Imperial city—of 
all of this we have not a vestige of satisfactory 
evidence. But we have the unbroken tradition of 
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the Church at Treves declaring its undisputed authen- 
ticity. 

It is quite obvious that we cannot expect mathe- 
matical certainty. All that can be _ reasonably 
looked for is such an amount of converging testi- 
mony as will give us a sort of practical certainty 
when taken in connection with the continuous 
tradition of the. Church of Treves” and) with) the 
external evidence that the Holy Coat was treated 
as a relic of very special value as early as the fifth or 
sixth century, and was even at that time in danger of 
falling to pieces from its age. We are also under a 
special disadvantage as regards any documentary 
proof on account of continual exposure of the city to 
the inroads of barbarians, to the attacks of marauders, 
and to the wild excesses of times of revolution. At 
the present day Treves lies apart from the highway 
of commerce, but it did not do so’ in Roman and 
medizval times. At one period it was the chief city 
of; the, Roman: Empires beyondsthe Alps.y asthe 
middle ageg it was a very important town, and its 
sacred treasures repeatedly invited the visits of the 
hungry and unscrupulous freebooters and mercenaries 
who were the plague of central Europe. Goths and 
Vandals, Huns and Franks, and Norsemen, all took 
their turn in pillaging Treves. Its lawless visitors, 
so far from respecting the treasures of the Church, 
sought out mainly noted places of pilgrimage, on 
account of the rich spoil afforded them by the er 
votos of grateful pilgrims who gave them in remem- 
brance of some temporal or spiritual favour obtained 
at the shrine. From the fifth to the ninth century 
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the barbarians swept continually over Germany ; 
were depopulated, the inhabitants massacred, the 
churches and sanctuaries burnt or levelled to the 
ground. In the Life of St. Felix written towards 
the end of the eleventh century the author laments 
the complete destruction of the lives of Bishops and 
local Saints by reason of the repeated pillage of the 
city. Similar lamentations are found in other authors 
of the period. 

There is another circumstance which tends to 
obscure the continuity of tradition respecting the 
relics of early times, and which at the same time 
explains why we find no mention of any early 
pilgrimage to them. Before the ninth century it was 
considered as a sort of sacrilege to open the tombs 
Gi the saints” on. to,.expose: theinsbones. jor boediés 
for veneration. The notion probably arose from an 
instinctive fear of profanation in those turbulent 
times. St.Gregory the Great writes to the Empress 
Constantina, that all over the West it was regarded 
as improper and even a sacrilege to touch the bodies 
of the saints or to move their relics, after they were 
buried deep for the sake of preserving them from 
being disturbed, and when the very place of their 
burial was forgotten. This instinct of reverential fear 
was sure to be especially strong at a place like 
Treves, where the enemy appeared so frequently. 
Even when the state of Catholic opinion was changed 
and the exposition of relics came to be regarded as 
a laudable stimulus to devotion, it was only natural 
that the importance of rescuing from the very : 
shadow of danger a relic so priceless led those to 
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whose hands it had been entrusted to watch over it 
with jealous care, and to keep it safely hidden from 
any possibility of profanation. 

All this must be taken into account in our exami- 
nation into the authenticity of the Holy Coat of our 
Lord. We look in vain for any original written 
document previous to the twelfth century, though, as 
we shall presently see, there exists a very important 
sculpture which bears witness to its early history. 
Whatever may have been written respecting it in 
earlier times perished with the rest at the hands of 
the marauders. When the tomb was opened in 1512, 
there were indeed found with the relic the remains 
of what was supposed to be some sort of authen- 
tication, but time had reduced the document almost 
to dust and rendered it impossible to decipher it. 

Our first witness is the author of the Gesta 7revt- 
yorum, who wrote about 1200, and among other 
events which took place in the year 1196, has the 
following mention of the Seamless Robe: “ To-day 
(May 1), the anniversary of the dedication of the 
Cathedral, which coincides with the feast of the 
Holy Apostles Philip and James, the Archbishop 
John consecrated the high altar with great solemnity 
and devotion, and the same day, amidst the reverence 
and homage of all good men, he placed in the altar 
of St. Peter‘the. Twnicof our Lord, 9 Phis<does not 


1 Gesta Trev. Edit. Wattenbach and Muller, p. 304. ‘‘In die 
etiam dedicationis majoris ecclesiz, que est in festo Philippi et Jacobi 
die, (summum altare) cum magna sollemnitate et devocione conse- 
cravit (Archiepiscopus Joannes), et tunicam Domini cum magna 
reverencia et veneracione bonorum virorum ipso die in altari beati 
Petri reposuit, anno videlicet ab incarnacione Domini 1196.” 
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refer to the discovery of the relic, but to its trans- 
ference from’ <elsewhere’ to’ the altar’ of St. Peter, 
If it had been of the discovery that he was speaking 
he would have used very different language. The 
discovery of the body of the Martyr Celsus is com- 
memorated at length in the Gesta as a matter of 
the greatest importance, and it is very unlikely that 
the discovery of a relic of indefinitely greater import- 
ance than any relics of the saints would be passed 
over in a couple of lines. We therefore conclude that 
both the relic and the place where it was deposited 
were familiar facts to the author of the Gesta, and 
that he assumes that to his readers they are perfectly 
familiar also. 

2, Our second proof is a document of the twelfth 
century, a few years earlier than the Gesta Trevirorum. 
It is, or purports to be, a letter from the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa to the Archbishop Hillin. It 
was always regarded as genuine until the year 18 40, 
but since then it has been assailed by various critics, 
and is supposed by some writers to be a forgery. 
For our purpose it matters little. There is no doubt 
that it belongs to the twelfth century, and therefore, as 
an evidence to the antiquity of the Holy Coat, it is 
equally valuable whether it is a forgery or a genuine 
letter of the Emperor. The writer seeks to stir up 
the Bishop against the reigning Pope, and uses these 
words: “Since you are the Primate on this side of 
the Alps, and the very heart of the kingdom is that 
metropolis of yours, the famous Treves, glorious 
above all other cities by reason of your possession 
of the Seamless Coat of our Lord, we will by your, 
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advice and help deliver the supreme and mystical 
Seamless Robe of Christ, that is the Church, from 
the hands of that sinful and wicked Pope.”! 

3. Our third witness is the alleged diploma of 
St. Sylvester, which confers at the request of St. 
Helena on the Church of Treves the primacy of all 
the Churches of Gaul and Germany, and sends thither 
a number of precious relics. This diploma is not, 
and was never believed to be in its present form, 
the exact version issued by St.Sylvester himself, but 
is generally regarded as a substantial reproduction 
of the original document, the work of the Bishop 
Volusian, who lived in the fifth century. In the 
earlier versions of this Diploma there is no mention 
of the Holy Coat or other relics in detail, and there- 
fore its value is simply as an evidence dating only 
150 years after the time of St. Helena herself, of her 
gift to the Church of Treves of certain precious relics. 
We give an exact translation of the Diploma as 
reproduced by Volusian. The words in brackets are 
those which occur only in the later versions. 

“As in heathen times by thy own power, so now 
receive, O Primate of Treves, spiritual primacy 
(prioratum) over all Gauls and Germans, which by 
sending. his. staff, Peter, the head’ ‘on theg@hureh, 
signified to be thine in the case of the first teachers 
of the Christian religion, Eucharius, Valerius, and 


1 “ Quia vos primas estis cis Alpes, et cor regni est metropolis illa 
vestra, inquam Treviris inclyta, inconsutili que prepollet tunica 
Domini, vestro consilio summam et mysterialem inconsutilem tunicam 
Domini, i.e. ecclesiam, de manu illius Amorrhzi, videlicet apostolici, 
eruemus.” 
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Maternus, and some way diminished his own, by 
Maeimcwthee a -partnerof-it! “This. primacy, | 
Sylvester, his servant and unworthy successor, con- 
firm and renew in honour of the country of the 
Lady Helena Augusta, a native of this same town, 
which she generously enriched with the body of the 
Apostle Matthias, which was transferred from Judea, 
and the other relics, [that is, the Robe of Christ, 
and) the nail'which fastened Him to the Cross, and 
the head of Pope Cornelius, and the tooth of St. Peter, 
and the sandals of St. Andrew the Apostle,] to its 
great spiritual advantage and advancement.” ? 

The general acceptance of the tradition that 
Volusian reproduced ‘the ‘substance of - the lost 
original, is far more probable than that he should 
deliberately have forged the document and that the 
forgery ‘Should’ “at once haves been’ accepted ~as 
genuine. But in any case it represents a very early 
tradition, and is thus a strong evidence in favour 
ot the, ciit made by St. Helena to: the: Church of 
‘Treves. 

1 «Sicut in gentilitate propria virtute, sortire et nunc, Trevir 
primas, super Gallos spiritualem et Germanos prioratum quem tibi 
pre omnibus harum gentium episcopis in primitivis christiane reli- 
gionis doctoribus scili¢et Euchario, Valerio, et Materno, per baculum, 
Caput Ecclesiz Petrus, signavit habendum, suamque quodammodo 
minuens dignitatem ut te participem faceret. Quem ego Sylvester, 
servus ejus, successioneque indignus, per patriarcham Agricium renovans 
confirmo; ad honorem dominz Helenz Augustee ejusdem metropolis 
indigenze quam ipsa felix per apostolum Matthiam, Judea translatum, 
[cum tunica, et clavo Domini et dente sancti Petri, et sandaliis sancti 
Andreze Apostoli et capite Cornelio papz] ceterisque reliquiis Domini 
magnifice ditavit specialiterque provexit.” (AZosumenta Germ. viii. 152.) 


The various versions of this document may be found in Beissel, 
Geschichte des hl. Rockes, pp. 50 seqq. 
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4. We have still one more document to quote. 
It is the Life of Agritius, which a German antiquary 
describes as one of the most precious monuments of 
the history of Treves.1. It is a work of the eleventh 
century, and therefore is of no great authority for 
the details of the life of St. Agritius, but as bearing 
witness to the traditions of the Church of Treves it 
is of the highest value. The writer describes Agritius 
as commissioned by Pope Sylvester and St. Helena 
to carry to Treves various precious relics: the body 
of St. Matthias, the knife used by our Lord at the 
Last Supper, one of the holy nails with which He was 
fastened to the Cross, and other similar relics, and 
then goes on to tell the following story : 

“How enormously great is the reverence due to 
these relics, is in my judgment clearly shown if we 
recall to our memory a single proof that they gave 
of their sanctity. For we are informed by a reliable 
story handed down by these who have gone before 
us, that a certain holy Bishop of this city, hearing 
the various opinions that were abroad respecting 
these relics, some saying that among them was the 
Seamless Robe of our Lord, others (the purple 
garment that He wore at the time of His Passion, 
others the sandals of the Saviour of the world, 
desired to put an end to these doubts by a careful 
inquiry into the truth. He therefore took counsel 
of the clergy, the monastic orders, and the people 
generally, and ordered a fast of three days through- 
out the whole city, enjoining on all to beg of God 
with one voice that by His gracious permission He 


1 Professor Waitz, MWonumenta Germanica, Vill. 211. 
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would permit one among them to gaze on this great 
mystery.” 

The fast was duly performed, and the clergy 
and laity of the city called together to the Church 
Ol ow Reter, where, this. treasure’ was kept, “Then 
a man was chosen from the crowd, a monk. of 
remarkable piety and devotion, that he might see 
the hidden treasure of the Lord and might make 
it known to the Bishop. He unlocked the chest in 
which St. Agritius had deposited the treasure, but 
when he raised the lid to look therein, the secret 
judgment of God against which no counsel can 
prevail, took from him the sight of his eyes. The 
result was that all the men of more prudent counsel 
and keener judgment concluded from the blindness 
that fell upon the man, that no sinner should be 
allowed to behold that which even a just man was 
not allowed to look upon. After this, therefore, no 
one attempted to open the chest.” 

This is a curious story, and we cannot doubt the 
veracity of the annalist in his assertion that this was 
the current tradition of his time, whatever we may 
think of the accuracy of the facts as handed down 
to him. The author of the Life writes for educated 
men, and his book is one that had a great reputation, 
if we may judge from the number of copies made 
of it. Whether the monk lost his sight merely for 
.the moment, or remained permanently blind, does 
not appear from the narrative. It is quite possible 
that his inability to see may have been limited to 
the moment when he peeped into the chest contain- 
ine the *relicy. Yet seven if- ‘the: blindnesswas Va 
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lasting one, the history of the Bethsamites in the 
First Book of Kings (vi. 13—20) is an instance of 
a still heavier affliction falling not on an_ indi- 
vidual, but on a whole population, for what seems 
to have been an irreverence quite unintentional on 
their part, even if it was any irreverence at all. 
So the death of Oza (2 Kings vi.), who put out 
his hand to save the Ark from being jostled and 
shaken by the oxen who were drawing it, seems 
to teach that God sometimes sends temporal suffer- 
ings not so much by. way of punishment to 
the individual, as to teach men the intensity of 
the reverence, to. ibe, (paid tomall- things tsagred: 
St. Gregory has a similar story of what happened 
when some improvements were being made near the 
place where the body of St. Laurence was buried. 
The monks and their assistants came on the tomb 
of the Saint without knowing whose it was; they 
did not venture to touch the body, and were guilty 
of no sort of disrespect, yet they all died within ten 
days, on account of their having looked upon the 
body of the Saint. 

When was it that the story that the author of 
the Life of Agritius narrates as having been handed 
down by those who went before him, is supposed to 
have taken place? It seems that he wrote in the 
first half of the eleventh century, and as he narrates 
in detail events that took place in the tenth century, 
just as if he himself had been present, we have 
reason to infer that what is before us relates to some 
centuries before his own time. The phrase, Wajorum 
velatione aidicimus, refers to what took place at a 
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far earlier period. This is confirmed by another 
passage in his work in which he uses a similar expres- 
sion for what happened in the third century. He 
describes a well that was filled with the relics of 
martyrs who were put to death in the persecution 
under Maximian, and he uses a phrase exactly similar 
to that which he employs of the opening of the 
chest of relics that was in the treasury of the 
Cathedral. This has come to our knowledge, he 
says, through a tradition handed down by all those 
who went before us (omnzum majorumt). 

There is another reason for supposing the open- 
ing of the shrine to have taken place at a very early 
date. We have already stated that before the ninth 
century it was considered a sort of sacrilege to 
disturb the relics of the saints, and that this idea 
had been most valuable in ensuring their preservation 
at a time when the struggle between heathen and 
Christian usages was still going on, and when the 
sacred treasures of the Church might have been 
exposed to danger of profanation, if they had not 
been guarded by this feeling of awe which was their 
surest protection. When it was spread abroad that 
some physical calamity, blindness or death, was the 
result merely of a sight of one of these relics, and this 
although no want of respect was present to the mind 
of him who looked upon them, the curious would 
be careful to restrain a curiosity which brought with 
it such serious consequences. The story told by 
Agritius would therefore be a suitable one for the 
sixth or seventh century, but would be quite out of 
place in the tenth, when the close guarding of the 
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relics was no longer necessary for their preservation. 
We have, therefore, every reason for supposing that 
it dates back several centuries, and is a most valuable 
link in the evidence for the authenticity of the Holy 
Coat of Treves. 


We now come to a piece of evidence not docu- 
mentary, nor derived from the relic or its immediate 
surroundings, but yet of the greatest importance as 
a statement in the historical witness that exists in 
favour of the Holy Coat. 

Among the treasures of the Church of Treves 
is a beautifully carved ivory tablet, 9% inches 
long by 4% inches wide, in an excellent state of 
preservation. It represents a solemn _ procession, 
the object of which can scarcely be anything 
else than a translation of some very precious relics. 
On the right is a church with nave, aisle, and 
transept. The whole of the background is occupied 
by a secular building, in which it is impossible not 
to ‘recognize: the Porta’ Nigra “or Trevesh | Om tne 
left is what seems to be another church, from which 
the procession is advancing. At the summit of this 
church) “ifs‘church’ it be; ise4) semicircilar sarc. im 
which our Lord is represented as looking down on 
the procession beneath. 

The procession is making its way to the door of 
the church which is situated on the right of the 
tablet. The most prominent object in it is a Roman 
chariot, in which are seated two figures dressed as 
Bishops in full pontificals, the pallium included. On 
their knees they are carrying a chest, the form of 
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which leaves no doubt that it is intended for a 
reliquary. On the panel which forms the side of 
the chariot are carved three figures, which we may 
conjecture, for we cannot be certain, to represent 
St. Eucharius, St. Valerius, and St. Maternus, the 
three Apostles of the Church of Germany. In front 
of the car are walking five men splendidly dressed, 
at their head is a personage whose diadem and 
richly ornamented cloak proclaim him of royal rank. 
Four of these men are carrying wax tapers; the 
foremost has in his hand what looks like a roll of 
paper. 

Before the church, to which the procession is 
wending its way, there stands another royal person- 
age, with a crown upon her head, and dressed ina 
cloak adorned with pearls; on her left shoulder rests 
a cross, with her right hand outstretched she is 
making a gesture of welcome to the approaching 
procession. The only other figures to be noticed 
are those which are peeping out from the windows 
or the PoertayNicray’, Those’ *in the upper storey 
have censers in their hands, with which they are 
mcensine the relics carried’ in the ‘chariot: by ‘the 
Bishops. E 

This tablet represents, by the almost universal 
consent of antiquarians, the solemn translation of the 
relics now in the Cathedral of Treves from their 
former resting-place to that city. Every detail of the 
carving confirms this supposition. The figure of our 
Lord looking down, with the glory around His head, 
points to the relics contained in the chest being 
relics connected with His Sacred Humanity. The 
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presence of the two Bishops in their episcopal robes 
proves the ceremony to have been one of the 
greatest solemnity, and the relics that they carry of 
the greatest value. The Porta Nigra fixes Treves as 
the scene of the ceremony. The crowned Empress 
cannot be any other than St. Helena, for the cross is 
her recognized emblem. One of the two Bishops is 
without doubt St. Agritius, the other is possibly 
St! Sylvester, whosent the relicstte’ | Trevessoreat 
least sanctioned the donation of them made by the 
Empress. The “roll in, the | hand ofr the: princely, 
personage who leads the procession is perhaps the 
traditional diploma of St. Sylvester. In fine, there is 
scarcely a carving of antiquity which bears stronger 
internal evidence’ of. the! scene) 10 tis, intended aaa 
represent. 

But whence comes this tablet and what is its 
antiquity ? The Archzological Congress of Frankfort, 
which met at Treves in 1846, pronounced it to belong 
to the third century ; and though there is a variety 
of opinion on the subject, and some antiquarians 
place it two or three centuries later, yet none of them 
dispute its extreme antiquity. But there is still 
another piece of external evidence which connects it 
with! Treves.'-In the, side. -of , the tabletetheresis 7a 
groove cut which proves it to have formed the centre 
of a box, to have been let into a piece of wood 
which formed a case for it, and to have in all proba- 
bility been the centre panel of some box or reliquary. 
Now it is specially mentioned by the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Treves, that when the high altar was 
opened in 1512, the Holy Coat was found in a 
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reliquary made of wood and beautiful ivory. There 
is no trace of this reliquary, but is not the proba- 
bility of this piece of ivory being the piece mentioned 
by Enen a probability so great as to amount almost 
to a certainty? Even if the two pieces of ivory are 
not identical, the carving is none the less a very 
strong confirmation of the tradition of the Church 
of Treves respecting the donation of the Holy Coat 
and the relics that accompany it by St. Helena to 
the Imperial city where she dwelt. 

But after all, the best proof of the authenticity of 
the Holy Coat is found in the unbroken tradition 
of the Church of Treves, which no reasonable man 
has any right to reject, unless he has some positive 
ground for denying or doubting its foundation on 
fact. What could be more improbable than that there 
should have grown up around some ordinary garment 
the reputation of having belonged to the Son of God? 
Would Bishop after Bishop have lent himself to what ~ 
he knew or suspected was an imposture? Would the 
faithful have allowed a supposititious relic to be 
palmed off upon them with blind credulity? If any 
one shows me a family heirloom, which is undeni- 
ably of Eastern origin and many centuries old, and 
asserts that it belonged to one of his ancestors, who 
brought it home with him from the Crusades, I am 
bound to give credit to his statement (if he is a man 
of sober and unimaginative character, and careful not 
to invent or exaggerate), unless I have some good 
reason to suspect either his own veracity or the 
sources of his information. If he gives me the history 
of his treasure with circumstantial details, this is an 
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additional reason for believing him. If he produce 
various documents which are known to belong to 
different periods, and some of which come down from 
a remote antiquity, all of which confirm the authentic 
character of his heirloom, he has a still further claim 
on my acceptance of his account of it. If, moreover, 
he produces a work of art, picture, or carving which 
represents the solemn introduction into his paternal 
mansion of the gift, and if this work of art is declared 
by experts to belong to the same age as the scene it 
portrays, my faith in my informant begins to exclude 
all possibility of doubt. Last of all, if my friend is a 
man in high position, who would be discredited if he 
were to be discovered to have lent his name and 
authority to an imposture, would not a prudent man 
be fully justified in giving in his full adherence to the 
account given of the origin and history of the heir- 
loom in question? 


Our account of the authenticity of the Holy Coat 
would be incomplete without a notice of what is 
often spoken of as the “rival Holy Coat” of Argen- 
teuil. If there are two Holy Coats to be sanctioned 
and approved by Rome, does it not follow that in 
one case or the other the infallible Church gives its 
sanction to an imposture? This specious objection 
falls to the ground when we remember that neither 
Treves nor Argenteuil claims to be in possession 
of the sole garment still remaining of those that 
our Lord wore while He lived on earth. It may 
be that the soldiers tore in pieces the rest of the 
garments that He was wearing at the time of His 
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Crucifixion, though this does not certainly appear 
from the words of the Evangelists. But during His 
early life, and even during the three years of His 
Sacred Ministry, we cannot suppose that He had no 
change of raiment, or that a miracle preserved His 
garments from ever wearing out or growing old. 
The medieval legend, that the Seamless Robe of 
Calvary had been made by His Holy Mother when 
He was a young boy, and that it had grown with 
His growth, and been His sole apparel up to the 
time of His Crucifixion, is destitute of any founda- 
tion in fact. On the contrary, we conclude from the 
incidents narrated in the Gospels, from the Flight 
into Egypt to avoid the massacre of the Innocents, 
from the many occasions on which He withdrew 
from the cities of Palestine to avoid the plot of His 
enemies, that God did not interfere by any miracle 
to provide for the personal safety or personal needs 
of His Divine Son, while clad in mortal flesh, but 
left Him to undergo the common lot of sinful men. 
The multiplication of unnecessary miracles is always 
to be avoided, especially when it is opposed to 
the general tenor of the dealings of God with 
man. 

Our inference -is that of the many garments that 
our Lord must have worn, the one of which portions 
are still preserved at Argenteuil may well have been 
one. The difficulty of arriving at any certain con- 
clusion respecting its true character arises from the 
fact of its having been torn into pieces at the Revo- 
lution, and though the greater portion of it was 
recovered, and the fragments reunited as soon as 
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the storm had passed away, yet its original form is 
not :at- the: present stime certainly “decided: "limits 
generally known as the Cappa Puert Jesu, and this 
seems to point to its having been a cape, or hood, 
worn over the other garments. The opinion, however, 
of those who have the care of it is that it was rather 
an under-garment worn beneath the larger and fuller 
robe preserved at Treves. At all events, there seems 
to be no doubt that it was shorter, and smaller, and 
we await more definite information respecting it 
before we can express any well-grounded opinion as 
torits nature.arid, use:”* This: ataleast 1s certains tiat 
it is a single garment without lining or covering, 
woven of camel]’s-hair, of a dark brown, far darker 
than the Holy Coat of Treves, and of a material 
still in common use in the East. We are not con- 
‘cerned here with a critical examination into its 
authenticity, but there seems every reason to believe 
that it is genuine. The history related respecting 
it is that in 614, after the capture of Jerusalem, it fell 
into the hands of Chosroas, King of Persia, at the 
time when he gained possession of the Holy Cross ; 
that in 627 the Emperor Heraclius received it from 
him, and carried it to Constantinople; that at a 
later date the Empress Irene gave it to Charlemagne, 
who in his turn presented it to the Convent of Argen- 
-teuil, where his daughter Gisela had taken the veil. 
There it remained hidden among their treasures until 
1156, when Hugh, Archbishop of Rouen, visiting the 
convent, discovered it there, and ordered that it 
should be exposed in the church for public venera- 
tion. Its discovery is related by various writers of. 
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the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,’ and subsequent 
French historians (Gerberon, Ruinart, Rohault de 
Fleury) have declared their belief in its authenticity. 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth calls it the robe or coat 
of Jesus Christ, and made the altar where it is de- 
posited a privileged altar in its honour. 

The only sense in which the. relic of Argenteuil 
can be regarded as the rival of that of Treves, is in 
the claim put forward by some to identify it with 
the Seamless Robe that our Lord wore at the time 
of His Crucifixion. Here we may well acknowledge 
the undoubted right of those who advocate the claims 
Gi sone. Orsocner- ol;these relics, tocrecoonize: in’ the 
one that is in their own possession the exclusive 
claim=toybe the. seamless Kobe, » It isiva\.question 
of fact that it is almost impossible to decide with 
absolute certainty, except in so far as an unbroken 
tradition declares that the Robe of Treves has from 
the very earliest times been regarded as the ¢éunzca 
enconsutilis Dominz, while no evidence for the relic 
of Argenteuil goes beyond the assertion that it is 
simply the zanzca Domini. It is satisfactory to know 
that each of the claimants, while they still assert 
the claims of their own garment, recognizes the venera- 
tion due to the rival relic as a robe of Christ, though 
not as the robe for which lots were cast beneath the 
Cross. The recent exposition of Treves has been 
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1 Matthew of Paris (1259) says expressly that it was made by the 
glorious Mother of God for Jesus when still a boy. Matthew of 
Westminster (1377) imagined that it was the garment for which the 
soldiers cast lots, and thus gives countenance to the story that it 
miraculously grew with His growth. , : 
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the occasion of friendly relations being established 
between them. 

About ten days before it commenced, the Bishop 
of Treves received a. letter) fromi ithe: ‘Bishop.-or 
Versailles, in whose diocese Argenteuil is situate, 
asking his permission to send three priests, one of 
them the Cure of Argenteuil itself, as a Commission 
of inquiry to examine into the nature and claims 
of the Holy Coat of Treves. The request was most 
willingly granted, and the commissioners on their 
arrival were provided with all possible facilities for 
a close examination of the relic. They were brought 
by the Bishop into the Treasury of the Cathedral 
two days before the public exposition, and the Holy 
Coat was laid out before them for a minute inspec- 
tion, the Bishop himself pointing out the remains 
of the damask which once had covered it in front, 
and the gauze which still covers it behind. After a 
very minute examination they unanimously expressed 
their’ conviction of the authenticity, of the relic 
before them, adding that their devotion and vene- 
ration for it had been greatly increased by the sight 
of it, and that it. was perfectly clear that the two 
relics were altogether different garments of our Lord, 
material and shape in no way resembling each other. 
The Bishop on his part assured his visitors of his 
belief in the authenticity of the relic of Argenteuil. 

The relics of Treves and of Argenteuil are thus 
not only compatible, but in some sense confirm each 
other. The story of their rival claims is a good 
illustration of the very simple solution of the diffi- 
culties often raised against the relics of the saints. 
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Hence, while we venerate the Holy Coat of Treves 
as the Seamless Robe worn by our Lord on the 
way to Calvary, we are also fully justified in paying 
all honour to the relic of Argenteuil, not indeed as 
our Lord’s Seamless Robe, which was never to be 
rent in pieces, but as a garment that He wore here 
on earth, either during His early years or at the 
time of His Sacred Ministry. 


CHAE dae ave 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY COAT IN 18or. 


THE pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Treves, of which 
the solemn Mass of exposition described in a former 
chapter was the opening ceremony, was destined to 
bring together thousands and tens of thousands of 
the faithful to do it homage. From every class of 
society, high and low, rich and poor, from the best 
families of Germany and France, from the army, from 
the various professions, from the ranks of men of 
commerce, of artisans, of mechanics, labourers, and 
peasants, the children of the Church have come to 
prove their faith and strengthen their devotion. The 
ereater part of the pilgrims have necessarily been 
from the country round, from the diocese of Treves, 
from the Rhine provinces, from Alsace and Lorraine, 
from Belgium and Holland. But thousands are 
here from other lands, from France and Austria, 
from Italy and Switzerland, from England and 
Ireland, from across the ocean, where the Catholics 
of German birth cling with undying affection to the 
hallowed scenes and priceless relics of their dear 
fatherland. 

It is but right that the Seamless Robe which is 
the symbol of the Church’s unity should draw 
together her children from every quarter. Among 
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those who have visited it have been no small number 
of Protestants drawn by curiosity to look upon a 
relic, the very antiquity of which gives to it a supreme 
interest. Like Him who wore it, it draws all men 
foe. alin spiter.ol sthevtavaces Jof etinve’ andthe 
natural process of decay from which it has not 
pleased God to exempt it, it still remains one con- 
tinuous and unbroken whole. If no miracle has been 
worked to preserve it from falling into a thousand 
pieces, if the lapse of ages has rendered its material 
so friable that pieces fall away if it is roughly shaken, 
yet God has willed that the piety and reverence of 
the faithful should under His Providence take means 
to protect it from all destructive agencies, just as 
He has willed that the piety and reverence of the 
faithful should employ the natural means which have 
protected His Church from being rent asunder by 
heresy or schism. The Seamless Robe lies before 
us now substantially the same as when it was worn 
‘by jesus’ Christ’ Hiniself.. ~The bright.-purple and 
gold covering that once hid it from view has crumbled 
away and left but only a few broken traces here and 
there; but the sacred relic itself still remains in its 
entirety, though here and there some little particles 
are wanting, and it may be some tiny portions have 
been purposely detached to be venerated elsewhere. 
Its very preservation is almost a miracle; for when 
we come to review in details the various perils to 
which it has been subject, and gather such glimpses 
as we can of its history during the storms which 
swept over the Church of Treves, we shall see the 
finger of God by natural means supernaturally 
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ensuring its preservation, keeping safe the relic 
which, next to the Holy Cross, may certainly be re- 
garded as the most precious that the whole world 
contains. 

The stream of pilgrims began on the very day of 
its exposition and has continued ever since. There 
is scarcely a Catholic town of northern and central 
Germany that has not sent its thousands to visit the 
Holy Coat. There is not a parish of the district far 
or near which has not come ez masse to pay its 
homage at its shrine. See this band of weary pilgrims 
arriving a few days after the exposition weary and 
footsore at the early dawn. They have come from 
the little town of Hermeskeil, more than twenty 
miles away across the mountains. They started 
from their homes the previous evening at 9 p.m, 
headed by their pastor, and have walked the livelong 
night on and on over hill and dale, arriving at Treves 
in time to join the first procession at 5.30 or 6 a.m. 
After a few hours’ repose they will start again on 
their return journey, happy in the thought that they 
have seen the garment that Jesus wore on His 
weary road to Calvary, and bearing with them 
rosaries and medals and relics which have touched 
the holy relic. Or again, visit the railway station at 
g a.m., when one of the “pilgrim-trains” comes in. 
Those who disembark have been travelling all the 
night long, seeking to get some little snatches of 
sleep on the “wagons” (for they do not deserve the 
name of carriages) which are reserved for the poorer 

pilgrims in the pilgrim-train. A penitential journey 
_ indeed, but one that not only girls and pious women 
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undertake with joy, but boys and youths and stalwart 
men, giving up their day’s work and wages for the 
honour of beholding for one moment as they pass. 
by, the Sacred Robe from which virtue went forth 
of old to heal the sick and drive out the evil spirits. 
Here we may notice that the Prussian Govern- 
ment officials have shown themselves courteous and 
accommodating to a degree that has surprised the 
Catholics of Treves. Not only has the State railway 
run additional trains without number (our readers. 
must remember that all the German railways are the 
property of the State and every railway porter a 
Government. official), ‘but: in, the ‘city itself every 
facility has been afforded for the exposition. Prussian 
gendarmes on duty at the Cathedral and around it, 
police regulations adopted at the Bishop’s request 
to preserve order, every suggestion of the religious 
authorities readily and courteously carried out. Of 
course the pilgrimage has brought no small amount 
of money into the town, and it is the interest of the 
municipal authorities to make things pleasant as far 
as possible for the visitors. But even the military 
authorities have looked upon the pilgrimage with 
favourable eyes. On Tuesday, September 29, we 
observe an unwonted throng of spectators await- 
ing a procession. Processions have become such 
continual occurrences that we wonder who it can be 
who attract such notice. Presently it approaches. 
Is it a procession or a regiment of soldiers? There 
is the priest as usual conducting it, but a military 
band immediately follows him, and long lines of 
soldiers walk behind. But listen! their music is 
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sacred music. The soldiers are marching in military 
order, accompanied by their officers indeed, but with 
the recollection and devotion of a band of pilgrims. 
Pilgrims they are! soldier pilgrims! devout Catholic 
soldiers come to honour the holy relic, and to show 
that they are proud of their faith, The priest who 
conducts them is the garrison chaplain. They are 
on their way to the Cathedral, where they are received 
by the Provost, and, while a choir of soldiers, accom- 
panied by the great organ, chant appropriate melo- 
dies, they defile in due order before the Holy Coat, 
to the great edification of the whole city and to their 
own spiritual benefit. God grant many such good 
Catholic soldiers to the ranks of the German army ! 

It is on Sunday that the greatest number of 
pilgrims is to be found. The streets are crowded 
indeed, most of those whom we meet are peasants 
from the country or working people from the towns, 
who cannot leave their work save on the day of rest, 
especially as the harvest is being gathered in. One 
day, strolling across the hills far away, I find myself 
in a little village, or rather group of houses, called 
Lorich. Looking out for some place of rest I accost 
a farmer's wife in front of a substantial inn which I 
imagine may combine hostelry with farm, and inquire 
whether there is any house in the village where I 
can get a glass of wine. No, there is none, only some 
ten houses in all. But presently she invites me in, 
and when I demur she insists in friendly fashion and 
shows me into a clean pleasant parlour where the 
master is drawing up some document, the contents of 
which I cannot attempt to guess. He rises, puts 
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away his writing, and enters into friendly conver- 
sation so far as my limited vocabulary will allow. 
After some remarks on the weather and the harvest, 
he elicits that I am a stranger, and have come to 
Sce stom tol Goat. ailemhas mot seen” ite.yet; but 
is going next Sunday. Presently his wife enters 
with a bottle of good red wine. Is it Moselwein? 
No, Aarwein, something altogether superior. We 
continue our conversation about the Holy Coat. 
ohemelisvime that she. too qvill) be: ini) Treves.on 
Sunday, and that, in fact, the whole village will go 
in procession (it is about an hour and a half’s walk), 
with Herr Pfarrer at their head. In that peaceful 
lonely spot there is no fear of thieves, unless indeed 
a wolf should come down from the mountains to 
make free with lambs or goats, and the little group of 
houses will have scarce an inhabitant all through that 
Sunday afternoon. So it is throughout the “ Eifel,” 
as the country is called which lies beyond the 
Moselle and behind the hills which skirt its stream. 
If the whole village or little town cannot be absent 
together, two processions are organized on two follow- 
ing Sundays, so that there may be none who do not 
make the pious pilgrimage. 

But what is the method of procedure in such a 
pilgrimage? Every priest who intends to bring his 
flock to Treves, writes beforehand stating the day 
and hour when his flock will be there, and asking 
that some place may be appointed where they can 
assemble. He receives in reply all necessary parti- 
culars, and some church in the town is assigned him, 
whence the procession will start for the Cathedral. 
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Sometimes it is St. Gangolph, sometimes the Lieb- 
frauenkirche, sometimes St. Paulinus or St. Matthias, 
according to the direction from which they approach 
thescity-s/(Flere they gather: onitne dayeand ean the 
place arranged for, and have often to wait patiently 
fortwo or three hours \beforesthein turn to smarch 
to the Cathedral arrives. Meanwhile they provide 
themselves with rosaries and medals, pictures and 
crucifixes, which are to touch’ the vrelic™) in. rea 
several miracles were wrought by pictures and 
objects which had touched it, and, as we shall see 
hereafter, during the present year God has granted 
very great graces to the great consolation of the 
afflicted Church of Germany, and miraculous cures 
not a few to those who have visited the Holy Coat, 
especially to the prelates, clergy, and faithful of the 
diocese of Treves. At length the word comes for 
the procession to begin, and they start two and 
two through the streets with banners flying and 
reciting the Rosary with a loud voice as they move 
along. 

During the early days of the pilgrimage, the 
processions were able to proceed straight up to the 
portals of the Cathedral. But unauthorized strangers 
waited around the Cathedral door and intruded 
themselves into the midst of the pilgrims, causing 
great disorder and no little confusion. So a hoard- 
ing, or rather a wooden wall, was erected around the 
door by which the pilgrims entered, enclosing a 
large space of ground, and the entrance to this is 
carefully guarded by gendarmes, whose somewhat 
imperious tone of command is, I doubt not, necessary, 
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but at the same time would have excited no little 
indignation in an English crowd. Once within this 
enclosure all goes regularly and smoothly, albeit 
slowly. The pilgrims are marshalled in six parallel 
lines. The procession winds its way round and 
round, to and fro, until by degrees it draws near to 
the Cathedral door. The process is a long one, for 
the enclosure contains as many as three thousand 
pilgrims at a time. It is a most edifying sight, as 
one peeps over the circumambient fence, to see the 
pious attitude of the crowd as it makes its way by 
the prescribed route; the banners waving here and 
there and the surpliced priests leading their flocks. 
Generally all are reciting the Rosary, “ Gegriisst 
seist du Maria, voll der Gnade,” &c., being repeated 
with unceasing and unmistakeable devotion, though 
from time to time a familiar hymn takes the place 
of the Rosary, and especially one composed in praise 
of the Holy Coat. Some enterprising pilgrims are 
accompanied by a brass band, which not only leads 
the procession through the streets and cheers its 
meandering course within the enclosure, but makes 
the Cathedral itself re-echo with its strains. 

Ntathes door-ot the ‘Cathedrals there is a” pause 
until the preceding processions have made their way 
into the sanctuary. At the door they are divided 
and march up the nave, no longer two and two 
together, but separated into single file on the two 
sides of it. Allis done with perfect order and regu- 
larity. At the entrance to the choir they approach 
one another again, but there is a space of some six 
feet between them as they mount the broad stair- 
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case. Meanwhile there is a continual refrain of Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys, and the Rosary is said 
many times over before they reach the object of their 
pilgrimage. In front of the high altar they turn aside 
to the right and ascend the staircase which winds 
around until they arrive at the platform or open 
space at the back of which is the case containing the 
sacred reiic. In various stages of their progress, 
they encounter the members of the Guard of Honour 
stationed in different parts of the church to regulate 
the procession and to see that it proceeds in due 
order and that there is no delay. One of these, at 
the foot of the staircase above-mentioned, counts the 
pilgrims as they pass on either side of him, ensuring 
accuracy by the use of one of those little counting 
machines, which are familiar to many of our readers 
and are commonly employed in America by priests 
when hearing confessions to reckon up the exact 
number of their penitents. There is room enough 
on the platform for the double line to pass with 
ease before the Holy Coat, on either side of which 
a priest is sitting in cassock and surplice and with 
the velvet collar customary among the German clergy. 
His business is to receive any object brought by 
the pilgrims which they desire to touch the Holy 
Coat, and to carry out their wish. 

During the first week of the pilgrimage, almost 
any priest was allowed to touch with his own hand 
the Sacred Robe, simply by asking permission of 
the priest on duty, and the parish priest would 
often perform for his parishioners the task of bringing 
their sacred objects into contact with it. But one 
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day a foreign ecclesiastic (thank God it was not an 
Englishman), on pretence of touching the relic, with 
good intention perhaps, but with a zeal sadly wanting 
in reverence, introduced a knife or some other sharp 
instrument, and attempted with profane hand to 
detach a small portion of the relic. Happily he did 
not succeed, for the attempt was noticed by the 
indignant bystanders, but he managed to make a 
small rent in the bottom of the relic. From _ that 
time no one, priest or layman, is allowed to put 
his hand within the case, except by the Bishop's 
permission, and when the sick presented themselves, 
it was the Bishop himself who superintended the 
ceremony. An episcopal decree was also issued for- 
bidding, under pain of excommunication, reserved 
to the Bishop, the detaching or carrying away of 
any, even the smallest portion, of the Seamless 
Robe. But we must return to our description of 
thescene: 

It is no easy matter for the priest on duty to take 
the varied objects brought by pilgrims and to see 
that they all closely touch the relic, and this without 
causing any delay. However, by skilful arrange- 
ment, there is scarce a pause in the progress of the 
ever-flowing stream of pilgrims. The priest has a 
chair by the side of the large wooden case, in which 
there is an oval door about a foot wide and two 
feet high. Two seminarians assist each priest, one 
standing in front of him to his left, and the other 
a little to his right. Of the double line of pilgrims, 
those nearest to the relic hand their treasures to one 
of the seminarians, and he to the priest who sits 
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on the Epistle or south side of it, while the outer 
line pass by the Holy Coat and on the further side 
hand in whatever they are bringing to be touched 
to the priest on the Gospel or north side. Two of 
the Guard of Honour direct their movements and 
see that the regulation is duly observed. When the 
rosaries, medals, pictures, &c., have been handed to 
the priest by the seminarian on his left hand, he 
takes them in his left, transfers them to his right 
hand, and then thrusting them through the oval door 
in the wooden side of the case, carefully brings them 
into contact with the lower part of the relic, and 
then withdrawing them again, hands them to the 
seminarian on his right. He, in turn returns them 
to the owner, who meanwhile has advanced the few 
steps necessary to pass from the place where stands 
the seminarian who has received them to that where 
stands the seminarian who gives them back. 
Sometimes a good Franciscan or Dominican lay- 
brother will take the place of the seminarian and 
assist in the pious work. The whole is managed with 
admirable order, but it is no easy task for those who 
take part in it. At the end of an hour the constant 
labour causes no little fatigue. The priest on duty 
receives all at once a farrago of most varied objects 
of piety, perhaps a large crucifix, a prayer-book, half 
a dozen rosaries, two or three medals, and some 
little “pictures, all pell-mell... “Sometimes ithere is 
scarcely room to introduce them through the aperture. 
Sometimes, in spite of the greatest care, medal or 
rosary will fall on the ground, or inside the case, 
and-it has:to’ be recovered? | Then. theres moreover 
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the difficulty of making sure that each separate object 
touches the edge of the Holy Coat. All, too, has 
to be done most gently, and even now there is some 
fraying of the edge of the relic from the continual 
rubbing. But Sacramenta propter homines, and some 
slight damage done to the border of the material 
of the Coat is of small account in comparison with 
the devotion of the faithful, that is stimulated by the 
possession of the objects consecrated through having 
touched the robe of Christ Himself. 

There is, however, another and a serious difficulty 
which occurs from time to time. In the rapid move- 
ments necessary, the treasures will sometimes inad- 
vertently be placed in the wrong hands, and this 
leads to inextricable confusion. On one occasion 
(it was a Sunday, when the crowd was very great), 
a poor old lady who had given in her rosary to be 
touched, did not receive it back. Probably it had 
been handed in with a bundle of others to some 
one else, and the receiver did not observe the addition 
and had passed on. But she to whom it belonged 
was inconsolable, and stood for some minutes gesticu- 
lating and remonstrating with a distress that was 
painful to witness, and refusing to move away in 
Spite of the urgency of the Guards in attendance, 
until at length a gentle force was necessary, and to 
the sorrow of priest and assistants, she had to be 
led away still protesting and lamenting the loss of 
her treasure. But it was impossible to stay the 
stream or to recover her lost possession for her, and 
we can only hope that the recipient may have dis- 
covered the mistake before he left the church, or have 
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afterwards consigned it to the care of some of the 
officials. 

On Sundays, especially when the average of 
pilgrims is larger than on ordinary days bv some 
eight or ten thousand, it is necessary that the 
pilgrims pass rapidly before the Holy Coat. There 
are more of the Guard of Honour on duty, and the 
priest who brings the pious objects into contact with 
the relic has to be more rapid in his movements. 
“Move on! don't stand still!” —Jimmer wezter gehen / 
nicht stehen bletcben !/—is the continually repeated 
official refrain, and very necessary it is if the fifty 
thousand pilgrims are all to be got through before 
night. On the last Sunday it was found necessary 
to omit altogether the touching of pious objects, as 
otherwise it would have been impossible for the 
74,000 pilgrims to have passed during the day. As 
it was, they commenced at the early dawn, and 
continued until after midnight. On the previous 
Friday and Saturday, a large number of the pilgrims 
who came were unable to obtain admission, and the 
lesser good had to give way to the greater. Better 
that the pilgrims should have to forego the privilege 
of having their treasures consecrated by contact with 
the sacred garment, than that any one should have 
to depart with his desire to gaze upon it unsatisfied. 
The incessant urging of the pilgrims to “move on” 
was much to be regretted, but it was inevitable. It 
increased not a little the difficulties of the priests 
and seminarians who were on duty, on account of 
the rapidity of movement required of them. It was 
impossible not to drop some articles, even with the 
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greatest care, and in the evening there was quite a 
little pile of medals and other little objects to be 
gathered up and consigned to the care of an official 
deputed for the purpose, to whom pilgrims are re- 
quested to apply if they lose anything in the 
Cathedral. 

In the evening the platform on which the relic 
stands is brilliantly illuminated. Besides the rows. 
of gas-lamps and the branching lights on either side 
of it, there is immediately close to it a large cross. 
which after dark is one blaze of light. In fact it is 
easier to examine the relic by night than by day ; 
it is only under the artificial light that it is possible 
to discern the shreds of the damask covering that 
Mayrbe seen* here and) there, or «to discover the 
“rents that have been carefully closed up. The 
best opportunity, and indeed the only chance of 
a more than momentary inspection, is either to 
gonine the morning .about =fve, or else to linger 
after the last procession has left the church. At 
other times the perpetual stream of passers-by 
renders it impossible to do more than look and 
pass on. 

When the last pilgrim has left the church, there 
is still another important ceremony to be performed. 
The sick are brought to touch that garment, from 
which of old there flowed virtue to heal disease, and 
in which that same power still remains, and still is, 
through God’s mercy, efficacious to cure every kind 
of sickness. One evening, about 8 p.m., I join the 
last procession, for priests have the privilege of 
entering the church at any time as long as the 
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processions continue. When I have duly paid my 
devotions to the relic, I turn aside instead of des- 
cending the staircase, and ask one of the officials 
on duty to allow me to remain. I kneel at a prze-dieu 
at a little distance, and there observe as best I can 
the fabric before me. 

After a few minutes the preparations for the visit 
of the sick begins. They have been lingering in the 
church below, waiting the time when they are to 
have the privilege of touching -the relic with their 
own hands, and, it may be, of experiencing the 
healing power of that Sacred Robe, in which still 
lingers the power to heal of Him who wore it upon 
earth. The priests who have been touching the relic 
with the objects of piety brought by the pilgrims: 
have already departed, and the door through which 
they thrust them has been closed and locked. But 
now the Bishop approaches, or it may be the Coadjutor 
Bishop, and places himself on the right side of the 
Holy Coat. Sometimes when the sick are numerous 
both Bishop and Coadjutor Bishop assist them, one 
on either side of the relic. Then the little group of 
sick one by one ascend the staircase, some leaning 
on a stick or supported by crutches, others led or 
helped along by some friend or relation, some carried 
in the arms of father or mother. A mournful pro- 
cession indeed, but one that recalls the days when 
those who were sick of different diseases came 
pressing round our Lord in the synagogues and 
streets of Palestine, and as many as touched were 
made perfectly whole. Will any of these be healed? 
God only knows, but one may be sure that if they 
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come with a strong faith and firm hope, those for 
whom God foresees that it will be for the benefit 
of their own souls and for His glory will most 
certainly experience the healing power that is still 
present there. But I will not anticipate the official 
account of the miracles that have been already 
wrought, which will be in due time issued by 
authority. I will simply describe the scene as 
I witness it under the full blaze of the brilliant 
cross of light above and the lamps around. The 
Bishop unlocks the little door in the case containing 
the relic, and after kneeling in prayer for a short 
time, the sick are invited one by one to approach. 
Each of them has a card from the Bishop stating 
the hour when they are to present themselves. Here 
as elsewhere the regulations are admirable. There 
is no chance of feigned cures or pretended miracles. 
All sick persons who apply for permission to touch 
with their own hand the Holy Coat, have to previously 
present to the Bishop two indispensable documents. 
One of these is a recommendation from their parish 
priest stating their case, the serious character of their 
sickness, &c. The other is a certificate from the 
physician attending them giving particulars of their 
malady, the time during which they have been 
suffering, the symptoms observed, and such details 
as may render plain the impossibility of any recovery 
Dyemere matural’ means on the .occasion of ;'the 
pilgrimage to Treves. After these documents have 
been submitted to the Bishop, he writes for them the 
permission to touch the relic, and assigns them an 
hour on which they are to present themselves. The 
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hours appointed are either from 5 to 6 am., before 
the pilgrimages begin, or in the evening, from 9 to 
10, or at the close of the last pilgrimage. 

We will watch the line of applicants. First of 
all comes a girl of some twenty years, led by a 
woman who seems to be her mother. There is no 
doubt what is the reason of her coming. Her 
sightless eyes bear witness to her being totally blind. 
The Bishop receives her with gentle kindness, makes 
her kneel before the relic, whispers to her a short 
prayer that she recites after him, says a word or two 
of encouragement, and then taking her hand, guides 
it to the door of the relic, telling her to thrust it 
in until it comes into contact with it, and then 
holding it there for a moment, to ask our Lord 
that if it is the will of God her sight may be 
restored. Then another sufferer takes her place, a 
woman of middle age, who is suffering from some 
internal malady. With her the same ceremony is 
repeated. Next comes a poor boy on crutches, 
whose withered limbs bear testimony that cannot be 
mistaken to the nature of his disease. He is followed 
by a little girl who is not blind, but whose eyes are 
affected by some malady that threatens blindness. 
The poor child is frightened and begins to cry. The 
kind Bishop tries to soothe her, but it is no use. 
The prayers have to be dispensed with, and it is 


1 During the last week or two, when the crowd of pilgrims was 
so great that it was often midnight or later when the last pilgrimage 
was over, and when the number of those who came to touch the relic 
for their bodily infirmities was very large, there was a break from nine 
to ten reserved to the sick, after which the pilgrimages were resumed. 
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with difficulty that she is persuaded to allow her 
little arm to be put into the case and to touch the 
relic. After her comes a French nun in the black 
habit and white cap of the French Béguines. Her 
right hand has been contracted through some rheu- 
matic affection, so that it is quite useless, the muscles 
having lost all their power and been drawn together 
by the effect of the disease. She is accompanied 
by three of her religious Sisters, who kneel at a short 
distance while she approaches to touch the hem of 
that life-giving garment. And so one after another 
the same ceremony is repeated under the superintend- 
ence of the good Bishop, who, when the last applicant 
has been dismissed, kneels down before the relic to 
conclude the day with the pious recital of some 
prayers in honour of Him who wore that Sacred 
Robe and of His Holy Mother. Some of the sick 
kneel around, and with them the officials of the 
Guard of Honour and a number of clergy and others 
who have had the privilege of assisting at the 
spectacle. After this the Bishop rises, and taking 
a cloth, with his own hand wipes away the dust 
which has gathered upon the glass in front, both 
within and without, and then locks the case. 

Then some of those present rise and obtain per- 
mission from the Bishop to kneel for a few moments 
immediately in front of the glass-case containing the 
Holy Coat, so as to be able to examine it closely. 
He himself kindly points out the places where can 
still be seen the fragments of the damask covering. 
There is one towards the bottom on the right side, 
another on the upper part of the same side, and a 
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third on the left somewhere about half-way down. 
They are but tattered morsels, just large enough 
to enable the pattern to be traced of which we 
have already given an engraving, and to afford 
evidence of the nature of the material and its Oriental 
origin, and the century or thereabouts when it was 
manufactured. But all the rest has fallen away or 
crumbled to dust; or it may be that pious hands 
have detached morsels to be carried away as relics. 
After this the Coadjutor Bishop comes forward 
and says the Rosary, while the little circle around 
respond. While it is being said, there arrives some- 
what late a family bringing their little boy to touch 
the relic. Some one motions them to wait, and they 
kneel there until the Rosary is finished, and then the 
door is once more unlocked for the benefit of the 
little sufferer. The father comes first carrying the 
poor invalid baby—for he is little more—whose face 
clearly shows the signs of suffering and disease. Then 
comes the mother with a little girl of about three 
or four who looks about with wondering eyes, quite 
unable to take in the situation. While the Bishop is. 
saying the prayers and putting the child’s hand into 
the case to touch the relic, the Coadjutor Bishop, who 
is on the other side, holds out his hand kindly to the 
little girl, who puts her tiny hand in his with that 
confidence which seems to be instinctive with Catholic 
German children towards bishops and priests. He 
then lays his hand upon her head and whispers a 
few words to her, while the little maiden, in no way 
frightened, smiles and seems quite at home. When 
the Bishop has finished the ceremony and said the 
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prayers over the sick boy, he inquires whether the 
girl too is ailing and wishes to touch the relic, but 
happily she is in perfect health, and the family is 
dismissed in peace. 

The Bishop once more locks the case, and there 
is a pause of some minutes, during which all knecl 
in silent prayer. Meanwhile, the attendants lower 
the gas save in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
relic, and after a short time those present depart one 
by one, leaving, it may be, as was the case on the 
occasion when we were present at the spectacle, 
the good Bishop still kneeling and praying before 
the holy relic. 

During the whole night the watch is kept by one 
priest and two laymen, who are members of the 
Guard of Honour. Not the same all the night 
through, but dividing it into two portions, so that 
the first priest watches from 9 or Io till I am.,, 
and the second priest from 1 till 5. The laymen 
watch for an hour each. Sometimes they vary the 
time that is spent in prayer with the pious task of 
sweeping the platform, covered as it is with the 
dust and dirt from the shoes of the thirty or forty 
thousand pilgrims who have passed by, or in clearing 
away the pieces of paper in which the rosaries, and 
crucifixes, and pious objects that were brought to 
touch the relic have been wrapped. This unceasing 
watch is one of the many marks of honour paid to 
the sacred relic, and of the vigilant precautions by 
which it is guarded against any possibility of danger. 
No one (the sick excepted) is admitted to the Cathe- 
dral from the close of the last pilgrimage till 5 a.m. 
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Sometimes the poor among the pilgrims spend these 
hours walking about the streets or sitting on the 
benches, when the weather is warm enough. One 
evening, a priest who was on his way to the Cathedral 
‘to watch during the second half of the night, passed 
in the street five respectable peasant-women who 
were apparently wandering rather aimlessly about 
the streets of the city. He stopped them and asked 
‘them why they were thus wandering about at such 
an hour. They told him that they had arrived too 
late to be able to find a lodging in the crowded state 
of the city, but that they would be quite contented 
to walk around the Cathedral if they knew where 
it was. The priest told them that he was going 
thither, and would gladly show it to them, though 
it was not in his power to admit them before 
moring:, “Oh; no, they sdid net sexpect 1, aaney, 
would be quite content to walk around the sacred 
building for the three or four hours that still remained 
before the public would be again admitted. But 
~would his Reverence say a Mass for them, for though 
they were only poor peasants, yet they had saved 
the money for their lodging by their nocturnal per- 
aambulations, and so they could afford the customary 
stipend. The Mass was to be said for the Holy 
Souls in Purgatory. The priest demurred, and 
promised to say the Mass for them gratis; but they 
insisted in making the offering. So two Masses were 
promised them, and they were sent away rejoicing 
to wait patiently for the hour when they would be 
admitted to see the holy relic, for which they had 
undertaken a tedious journey and passed a night 
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of weary wandering to and fro. This is but one 
among a thousand instances of the pious spirit that 
animated the pilgrims to Treves. No one can spend 
some time there without a deep impression of the 
active belief of all, from the Bishop to the poorest 
peasant, in the authenticity of the Seamless Robe, 
and their earnest desire to show their veneration and 
love, not for it, but rather for Him who wore it here 
on earth. 

On Saturday, October 3rd, the exposition of the 
Holy Coat was at an end. The end of September 
was the time originally mentioned, but many had 
supposed that it would be considerably prolonged by 
reason of the thronging multitudes who had come 
on pilgrimage to it. At length it was definitely 
announced that the exposition would conclude on 
the first Saturday in October with two Low Masses 
at 8 and 9, and a Pontifical High Mass at 11, after 
which the Sacred Relic would be replaced in the 
chest and duly fastened up and sealed with the 
Bishop’s official seal. In the afternoon a solemn 
Te Deum was to be sung and a sermon preached by 
His Lordship. 

Long before eight o’clock on Saturday morning 
a dense mass of the faithful besiege the Cathedral 
doors. The whole building is crowded a few minutes 
after the doors are opened. There is however no 
disorder, for beside the ordinary officials, forty-two 
members of the Guard of Honour are on duty, with 
their red and yellow sashes, and the docile crowd, 
with all good-humour, patiently obey their behest. 
As on the opening day, so now the choir is reserved 
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for the clergy and a number of distinguished persons 
invited by the Bishop. In the front rank may be seen 
Her Royal Highness the Archduchess Maria Theresa 
of Austria, accompanied by her three daughters and 
the Countess of Stolberg, and near them the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenberg. Among the 
Guard of Honour who are on duty before the Relic, 
we notice the old, grey-haired Count of Stolberg and 
his two sons, still anxious to show that the loyalty to 
the Church which has been the glory of their family 
has not diminished as the centuries roll on, since their 
ancestor earned a blessing for his descendants in his 
advocacy of the cause of St. Elizabeth. 

At eleven o’clock the Bishop and attendant clergy 
enter in solemn procession, and the Pontifical Mass is 
sung by His Lordship, as on the opening ceremony 
of exposition. The Mass is one specially composed 
for the occasion of the exposition of the Holy Coat 
by Piel. For the Offertory, the same canticle, O er 
Beata Treveris, is sung. When Mass is over, the 
Bishop and officiating clergy ascend for the last time 
the staircase leading up to the platform where the 
Holy Coat stands, for the last time swing the fragrant 
incense in its honour, and once more are sung the 
hymn and versicle and prayer that were sung when 
it was exposed on August 20th. Then the choir 
strike up the glorious chant, so popular in Catholic 
Germany, Grosser Gott, wir loben Dich, and the whole 
congregation take it up and make the Cathedral re- 
echo with their shouts of thanksgiving. Meanwhile 
the Holy Relic and the case containing it is carried 
from the Cathedral into its home in the adjoining 
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Treasury (Schatzkammer), and the exposition of 1891 
has come to its glorious termination. 

ilehowever,, was onot,over as ‘yet. There is 
still the Ze Deum to be sung and the concluding 
aouressn to be Given iby »the* wbishop: (At/3) “pm: 
another surging crowd fills the Cathedral. At 4 the 
Bishop enters, and after the hymn, Waunderschin 
prachtzge (Wondrously glorious), has been sung, 
he preaches his sermon of thanksgiving. A most 
touching discourse indeed it is, breathing that spirit 
of chastened devotion and deep piety that is charac- 
teristic of the beloved prelate who governs the see 
of Treves. The Sermon itself will be found in an 
Appendix, and we must now confine ourselves to a 
Wer ptiel analysis. [is text was ipoe. vi 11, 12%) “sl 
beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the living creatures, and the 
ancients: and the number of them was thousands of 
thousands, saying, with a loud voice, The Lamb that 
was slain is worthy to receive power, and divinity, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, ana glory, 
and benediction.” 

“We have had, dear brethren, during the past 
weeks an earthly representation of the glorious 
spectacle that St. John has described in the Apoca- 
lypse. We have seen thousands of thousands 
gathered to cry out, ‘Worthy is the Lamb that 
has been slain to receive honour and glory.’ For 
this is the meaning of all the hymns and prayers 
and addresses to which we have listened during these 
past days. It was all a mighty chorus of thanks- 
giving for the great love of our Lord, for all the 
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pains that He endured, and for His great mercy 
and unspeakable charity. In the festival of to-day 
we are to experience (1) great joy, (2) heartfelt 
gratitude, (3) strong hope. Such joy St.John the 
Baptist felt when Jesus drew near to him and he 
compared himself to the friend of the Bridegroom 
who rejoices when the Bride is brought near to 
her Spouse. The Bride to-day is those countless 
souls from far and near that have been brought near 
to Christ their Spouse, who have come to declare 
their faith in Him and to receive from Him graces 
without number. Their coming has indeed filled 
our heart with joy, a joy far deeper than that of the 
Bride when her Spouse draws near: a joy which is of 
all joys the sweetest, when the soul draws near to 
God and is embraced in the arms of His mercy and 
love. 

“ Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus tmperat 
—‘Christ is victor, Christ is king, Christ is  all- 
powerful.’ This is the cause of our joy to-day, joy 
mingled with ygvratctude—gratitude and thanks to 
God for the wonders He has wrought on the bodies 
and souls of those who have come hither in pilgri- 
mage, for the physical wonders that human science 
cannot explain, and for the moral wonders more 
wonderful still. Thanks, too, I must give to you, 
dear citizens of Treves, who have served on the 
Guard of Honour and consecrated to God your hours 
of repose. I have often prayed for you at the altar. 
Thanks also to the authorities of Church and of 
State, who have done so much to help us. May 
God reward you all! Yes, He will reward you, and 
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this is the ground of our hope. I believe that this 
time of grace is for us a warrant for the future. 
What are we to hope for? I am no prophet, but 
history tells us that any popular manifestation of 
faith, deep and true, is a messenger of a new period 
either of sorrow or joy. The last exposition in 1844 
was’ a tandthatk* im the “history of the Church: ‘of 
Treves. So it will be now. Perchance new sorrows 
await us, and we are being strengthened for the 
battle, or, perchance joy and consolation. I do not 
hesitate to say that the Faith has made a great 
step onward during this time just past. The mighty 
voice of the Church can no longer be suppressed. 
Men are forced to acknowledge that Catholics are 
the first to stand up for justice and for order, to 
oppose the Revolution, to shed their blood if needs 
be for their hereditary princes. | 

“This pilgrimage has been a sort of renewal of 
the continual stream of praise which in former times 
went up from morning till evening from all the 
cloisters and convents of the land. So now from 
morn till even pilgrims have streamed hither to 
adore the Lamb that was slain. This praise we must 
carry on in our hearts continually, and offer our 
thanks, our gratitude, our praise to the Lamb who 
has redeemed us, that so we may carry it on for ever 
in our eternal home in Heaven.” Then the 7e Deum 
is sung, and all is over. 


In the evening the city of Treves presents a most 
brilliant appearance. Almost every house literally 
blazes with stars, transparencies, Chinese lanterns, 
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and different kinds of illuminative devices. Crowds 
throng the streets as on a gala-day. But about 
nine o’clock it is observed that the footsteps are all 
turning in one direction. Whither is it that they are 
wending their way? One unanimous impulse is 
carrying them to the palace of their beloved Bishop, 
to offer him their grateful homage, and to return 
thanks to God for the great grace of the exposition 
of the Holy Coat. Soon a dense crowd throngs the 
street and gathers thick around his house-door. 
There they break out in pious songs. Gvrosser Gott, 
wir loben Dich and Fest soll mein Taufbund tmmer 
stehen (1 ne’er will break my earliest vows) are 
shouted by a thousand vigorous voices. Then there 
comes by one consent a perfect stillness, and one 
voice is heard, as the spokesman of the thought 
present in every heart. It calls on all present to 
join in prayer to God to pour His richest blessings 
on their much-loved pastor. Five Our Fathers and 
five Hail Marys resound in common accord, and 
these are followed by three hearty cheers for His 
Lordship. Then fresh songs are sung and fresh 
applause follows. It is indeed a touching scene, and 
it is impossible to mistake the intense and heartfelt 
affection that animates all hearts and makes it a 
necessity for the grateful citizens of Treves to pay 
this final honour to him whose unwearied zcal for 
God’s glory and the good of his flock has brought 
about the exposition of the Holy Relic, whose 
prudent counsel and able administration has carried 
it through most successfully, and who has endeared 
himself to all by his gentle courtesy, his self-denying 
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charity, and his unwearied personal labours during 
the whole time of pilgrimage. 


Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to remind our 
readers why it is that the exposition of the Holy 
Coat has stirred the whole Catholic world, and why 
the mere sight of it for an instant was worth a long 
and tedious journey from across the sea. Yet a brief 
summary of its claims on our devotion may help us 
to realize why it shares the power to attract of Him 
who wore it and who declared that when raised aloft 
upon the ignominious Cross He would “draw all 
men to Him.? ! 

1. The Holy Garment of our Lord when He was 
on earth healed all who touched it in a spirit of 
faith. “They asked if they might touch but the hem 
of His garment, and as many as touched it were 
made perfectly whole.” The poor woman who had 
an issue of blood for twelve years and had taken 
advice of many physicians, but under their treat- 
ment only became worse instead of better, drew 
near with trembling confidence and, hidden amid 
the crowd, came behind Him and touched the border 
of His Holy Robe, and at once she knew that she 
was healed. We are, moreover, told that on this 
occasion Jesus was conscious that virtue had gone out 
from Him, through the material instrumentality of His 
garment. There is, therefore, an infused and derived 
virtue in the garment itself. Why should it have 
lost it because it is no longer worn by the Son of 
God? He is Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for evermore. Just as the Sacrifice on the 
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Cross is continued in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and is thus a Sacrifice offered once for sins, but offered 
for ever; as even Christmas is a repetition and not 
merely a commemoration of the Birth of Christ, so ~ 
it is with all the events of the Gospel. None of the 
gifts that Jesus left us are withdrawn. The Holy 
Eucharist is not withdrawn, the power of conse- 
cration is not withdrawn, the effects of sacerdotal 
benediction are not withdrawn, because He from 
whom all these proceeded is now at the right hand 
of God. We may say that Christ still virtually wears 
His Sacred Robe, just as He is still actually the 
Victim that is offered for our sins. Hence the Holy 
Coat has no mere historic interest, it is a material 
token of the continuation to the end of the world of 
the life and work of our Lord on earth, and not only 
its token, but the means through which it is wrought. 
It still has the power to work miracles: it worked 
many at the exposition of 1844, well attested and 
undeniable, it has worked many during the present 
exposition, thus proving clearly that the virtue of 
Christ is present with it still. 

2. The virtue that still proceeds from the Seam- 
less Robe of Christ is moreover attested by the 
wonderful and almost countless graces bestowed on 
the souls of those who visited it, and the conversion © 
of many a hardened sinner when he came face to 
face with the sacred garment. The moral miracles 
worked were far more extraordinary than the 
physical. Among those who came on one of the 
pilgrimages was a man who had neglected his 
religious duties for over a quarter of a century. He 
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joined the pilgrimage from the town where he lived,. 
partly from curiosity, partly because he did not like 
to refuse to go with the rest. When he came into. 
the Cathedral, and drew near to the sacred relic, a 
strange fear came over him, and a longing for better 
things. When he came in front of it, it seemed to. 
him that a voice that came he knew not whence,, 
sounded in his ears, and said, “ Wilt thou not be 
recomened (fo Mer .EHe returned: home the same; 
day, but the voice was ever sounding in his ears, 
repeating the same words that he had heard when 
before the Holy Coat. The grace that touched the: 
heart of Magdalen had touched his heart, and he 
could not rest until he had returned to Treves, and 
made a humble confession of his whole life, never,. 
we will hope, again to forfeit the grace that the 
presence of the Sacred Robe of Christ had brought 
to his soul. 

This was but one out of hundreds and thousands 
of conversions wrought during the time of exposition. 
If the tongues of the confessors who were busy from 
morning to night in the various churches of Treves, 
and in the various towns and villages whence the 

pilgrims came, could be untied, what wonders they 
would have to tell? One of them, during the last 
fortnight of the pilgrimage, heard nearly two hundred 
confessions a day, many of them the confessions of 
long years of sin. On one day he was fourteen and 
a half hours in the confessional. Indeed, a great 
wave of all-powerful grace seemed to sweep over the 
favoured city and all who came hither, and to have 
wrought a change of heart that all other influences 
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had hitherto failed to effect. Are not wonders 
like these, if not a positive proof, at least a strong 
confirmation of our beiief that this is really and 
truly the garment worn by our Lord here on 
earth ? 

3. The Robe of Christ is, moreover, sacred in the 
highest degree possible to any mere material object, 
' by reason of its continual contact with the Sacred 
Body of Christ our Lord. It drank in His Sacred 
Sweat not merely when it flowed from Him as a 
sweat of blood in the Garden of Gethsemani, but 
also during many a long and toilsome journey under 
the therce tays of the Eastern sun. Nor was this 
its. “highest honour. It had the privilege of being 
soaked in that Precious Blood, one drop of which 
was more than enough to save the whole world. 
After the Scourging at the pillar it was drawn over 
‘His mangled and bleeding Body, clinging to the 
wounds that covered it, and dyed through and 
through with the Blood that oozed forth from them. 
The Cross laid on His shoulder pressed it down 
into the large wound, which tradition reports to 
have caused Him the greatest agony on the Way of 
the Cross; and when the soldiers dragged it off 
Him on the summit of Calvary it was still dripping 
with the Precious Blood. Some relics of that price- 
less stream may be clinging to it still, and calling 
for our loving and adoring homage. Who then 
would not consider the longest journey as short to 
catch but one glimpse of that Sacred Robe? As 
we look upon it we seem to see the purple gore 
turning its grey colour to red, and it needs but a 
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little fancy to picture to ourselves Him who wore 
it once again dressed therein. | 

4. The Seamless Robe of Jesus is regarded by 
Christian antiquity in three different aspects, viz., as 
symbolical (1) of Christ Himself, inasmuch as it was 
woven throughout, and so represented Christ, who 
came down from above, and who was conceived in 
Mary’s womb by the power of the Holy Ghost} 
(2) of the Indivisibility of the faith—“ His coat 
could not be divided,” says St. Ambrose, “for it was 
an image of the Faith of which we cannot hold 
individual parts, but to which in its entirety all have 
a right, since that which cannot be divided is the 
property of all;” (3) of the Charity which belongs 
to the Church alone, and is found nowhere outside 
it. “What is this Robe,” says St. Augustine, “except 
the Charity that cannot be divided? Heretics can 


divide among themselves the sacraments of the 


Church, but they cannot divide or share among them- 


selves its Charity ;” (4) of the Unity of the Church ~ 


itself. This meaning is found explicitly stated and 
enforced rather in medieval writers than in the 
earlier Fathers of the Church. St. Bernard: and 
St. Peter Damian are two of the earliest writers who 
assert it clearly. It was indeed foreshadowed in the 


Old Testament by the tunic of the High Priest, | 
which it was not lawful for him to rend. “When > 
Annas rent his clothes,’ says Ludolph of Saxony, | 


“it was permitted by God as a sign that the priest- 
hood of the Jewish covenant had _ passed -away.” 
The Spanish Bishop Pacian, who lived at the end 


of the fourth century, says that “heretics rend asunder | 
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the robe of Christ, the Church of Christ.” When 
Arius began his work of schism, our Lord one day 
appeared to the holy Bishop, Peter of Alexandria, 
with His robe torn. The Bishop, wondering at the 
sight, asked, “Lord, who has torn Thy robe?” and 
received the answer that it was Arius. The same 
Bishop, in a letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
says of the Arians that they are not afraid to divide 
the Seamless Robe of Christ, which even the execu- 
tioners did not dare to rend. St. Cyprian speaks 
still more plainly: “The mystery of the Church’s 
unity was put before us, when in the Gospel Christ’s 
Holy Coat was neither divided nor torn.” St. Augus- 
tine, St. Athanasius, Tertullian, use similar language 
testifying to the tradition of the Church respecting 
it even in their day. 

This tradition has become more universal and is 
more explicitly stated in these later times. There is 
a consensus of all Catholic writers respecting the 
mystical meaning of the undivided robe of Christ. 
The unerring instinct of the faithful takes it for 
granted. Hence the sight of the symbol brings 
before him who looks upon it the first and foremost 
of the marks of the Catholic Church, one insepar- 
ably bound up with her Holiness, her Unity, which 
proclaims her the immaculate Spouse of the Lamb, 
the ark outside of which there is no salvation. Why 
is it that Christ hears the prayers of us poor sinners? 
It is because we are members of His mystical Body 
the Church, from which naught but our own unfaith- 
fulness can ever separate us, and as we look on the 
Seamless Robe, still preserving its continuous and 
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undivided unity, we rejoice in the unspeakable privi- 
lege of being thus united to Him through her, and 
through her of having a certain hope of being still 
more closely united to Him, when the number of 
the elect shall be complete, when He shall present 
to the Eternal Father His spotless Bride to share His 
joy in Heaven for evermore. 


It is such thoughts as these that naturally pre- 
sented themselves as we knelt before the Seamless 
Robe of Christ, which through His mercy has been 
preserved through the long ages, amid the storms 
of Revolution and the sacrilegious violence which 
has wrought such havoc in the treasury of the 
Church. 


APrIeON DIX 1. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE RESULT OF THE EXAMI- 
NATION OF THE HOLY COAT ON THE 7th AND 8th 
FULY, 18902 


THE mildew which had gathered almost all over the 
garment under inspection, impeded the examination 
Gc w_ to “ai considerable .extent, “In spite ‘of this: 
obstacle, the following facts could be ascertained with 
positive certainty. 

The relic in its entirety consists of three layers 
of stuff fastened one above the other. Of these the 
front presents for the most part the appearance of 
a figured silken material; the back is covered with 
a stuff resembling gauze (crépe de chine.) It is im- 
possible in any way to determine the age of this 
gauze. The figured silk is presumably of Eastern 
origin, and was manufactured not earlier than the 
sixth nor later than the ninth century. The coloured 
pattern upon it consists of stripes of a golden yellow 
and purple hue, marked out into large squares 
divided by a narrow border. Within each of these 
squares the figures of two birds may be distinguished, 
facing one another, and having at the back of their 
heads a curved, or in some cases, horizontal lancet- 
shaped projection, in their beaks a small branch, and 
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beneath their feet, which are of,a whitish colour, a 
‘straight bar. The shape of the body of these birds is 
no longer distinctly discernible, since in the only place 
where the outline is sufficiently definite, a gap occurs. 

The lining at the back undoubtedly consists of 
strips of a plain soft twill silk, on which, on the 
inside, selvages (Webekanten) can be seen. They 
are joined on to two sides of a larger piece, square 
in shape. The remainder of the lining seems also to 
consist of silk. It is impossible to speak with any 
certainty as to the age of this lining, on no part of 
which is there any pattern. Between the lining and 
the outer covering are found pieces of a material in 
which there are gaps here and there, but which form 
one continuous whole. These pieces unmistakeably 
once constituted the whole garment. The material 
is of a brownish colour, without any pattern, and to 
all appearance made of linen or cotton. The object 
of the two coverings, one above and one below, is 
evidently the preservation of the garment lying 
between them, for which purpose they seem to have 
been. sewn on at different times as they became 
requisite. No date can be assigned to the stuff they 
are intended to protect; however, it is at any rate 
older than either covering. Neither the material of 
which it is made nor the manner in which it is 
fashioned, casts any doubt on the tradition respecting 
this garment. In its present condition, as described 
above, an examination for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there had ever been any seam in it, could 
have no satisfactory result. There is, however, no 
ground for such an opinion, for the only seams to be 
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perceived were in the lining and covering, and they 
gave the impression of having been made necessary 
by the ravages of time. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be gathered 
that the investigation has revealed nothing at variance 
with the time-honoured traditions of the Church of 
Treves. More especially, “a considerable part of a 
garment of a light grey colour, fastened to the back 
part,” and consequently different to and distinct from 
the rest, which Dr.v. Wilmowsky asserted he had 
seen, could not be found. Very probably a wide piece 
of the gauze-like lining, turned up over the bottom 
edge, and which by reason of its being only slightly 
fastened down, forms a kind of pocket, was what 
led to his mistake. The pattern, too, of the figured 
covering, described above, differs on many points 
from the account given of it by Dr. v. Wilmowsky. 

Treves, July 8, 1890. 


(Signed)  » + FELIX, Bzshop of Treves. 
SCHEUFFGEN, 
Provost of the Cathedral. 
PH. DE LORENZI, Dean. 
Bale NDREs. 
MEURER. _ 
DE Nys, Lurgomaster. 


+ FEITEN, Suffragan Bishop. 
DITSCHEID. 
LAGER. 
SCHNUTGEN. 
BEISSEL. 
WIRTZ. 
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In the afternoon of yesterday, the 8th July, 1890, 
and the morning of to-day, the oth July, 1890, 
beginning at 8.30 a.m., the garment was as far as 
possible cleansed from mildew according to a process. 
prescribed by two experts, Dr. Schniitgen, a member 
of the Cathedral Chapter, and Father Beissel. This 
was done by the Right Reverend Dr. Korum, the 
Bishop of the diocese and the suffragan Bishop 
Feiten, with the assistance of two Franciscan Sisters, 
who were sworn to secrecy, after the report of yester- 
day had been drawn up. The experiment succeeded 
beyond all expectation, so that after the removal of 
the mildew, there was no difficulty in resuming the 
investigation of the previous day. The conclusions 
arrived at yesterday were confirmed, and a further 
inquiry was entered upon which only served to 
corroborate the results of yesterday's examin- 
ation. 

Round the neck and the edge of the sleeves and 
round the bottom of the tunic the remains may be 
observed of a wide figured border, in which green 
and red colours are distinctly recognizable. Traces 
also are left of two rows of the same border which 
ran parallel to each other, extending from _ the 
opening of the neck down to the bottom of the 
tunic. 

From the opening of the neck descend twenty 
cords, apparently of silk, eighteen of which are in 
excellent preservation. Some large portions of the 
material, of the relie-arevon \themimnside ofthe: back 
part, underneath the gauze which is turned over so 
as to form a sort of pocket. 
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Over the surface, under the material on which 
is the pattern of birds, the remains of a green figured 
stuff (or of a material with a green pattern?) is 
discernible. 

At the close of the examination, all the patterns 
were, in as far as was possible, accurately copied both 
by Father Beissel and Mr. Wirtz, the architect 
attached to the Cathedral, particular attention being 
given to the pattern representing the birds. 

The repairing of the Coat was then proceeded with, 
the various rents being mended with dark brown 
sewing silk, in such a manner as almost entirely to 
prevent the stitches from showing on the right side. 
The rents spoken of were found to be both in the 
upper and under side, especially in the folds. Several 
portions of material which were hanging loose, were 
stitched firmly in their places. Then a fresh covering 
was made of a thin semi-transparent texture (cule 
grenadine); the colour being of a brownish tint, and 
matching as closely as possible the colour of the 
Holy Coat itself. Some pieces of the material of 
the relic and of the silk covering which were 
partially detached were joined together again under 
this thin fabric. A few stitches here and there 
fastened the covering \in its place’ The means 
employed to remove the mildew, recommended by 
the experts, consisted in touching the damaged 
parts lightly with a piece of wadding soaked in 
spirits of wine. 

In attestation of the aforegoing statement the 


1 This covering was removed before the public exposition in the 
present year (1891). 
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following signatures were affixed to it by persons 
who were eye-witnesses of the proceedings. 
(Signed) + FELIX, Bzshop of Treves. 

SCHEUFFGEN, Provost of the Cathedral. 

DE LORENZI, Dean. 

+ H.FE&ITEN, Suffragan Bishop. 

BEISSEL. 

WIRTZ, Architect. 

The attempt mentioned in the Protocol of yesterday 
to make a drawing of the birds in the pattern, was 
successfully accomplished. The Cathedral architect, 
M. Wirtz, first tried, but tried in vain, to attain his 
end by the use of tracing paper. “He then: laidva 
square of glass upon the pattern, and thus managed 
to get an accurate copy of it, as much of it, that is, 
as can clearly be distinguished. The drawing, executed 
with indian ink upon the glass, was sealed up and 
deposited in the archives of the Cathedral. In making 
this drawing, it became apparent that the curved pro- 
jection at the back of the head (described in the 
Protocol of July 8, 1890) does not exist in the original 
design, but is produced by the fading of the colours. 
In one of the heads which is in perfect preservation, 
and of which the colours are still well marked, this 
supposed projection is altogether wanting. 

Treves, July 10, 1890. 


On the rith July, in the presence of the Cathedral 
Chapter, the relic was wrapped in a twofold envelope 
of silk, “and. laid ina. leaden case. This. case was 
afterwards put into three wooden cases and securely 
locked up. 


ARENDT: 


SHRMON PREACHED BY THE LORD BISHOP OF TREVES 
MiotHE CONCLUSION OF THE EXPOSITION: 


And I beheld, and 1 heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the living creatures and the ancients ; and the 
number of them was thousands of thousands, saying with a 
loud voice: The Lamb that was slain ts worthy to receive 
power and divinity and wisdom and strength and honour 
and glory and benediction. (Apoc. v. 11, 12.) 


If ever it has been granted to man, dear brethren 
in Jesus Christ, to behold a representation of the 
glorious spectacle depicted for us by St. John 
in his Apocalypse, that privilege has been ours 
during the past weeks. The Apostle saw the 
Heavenly Jerusalem in its brilliancy and splendour, 
he saw the angels fall upon their faces; he tells 
us that they- were thousands of thousands in 
number, and that they cried with a loud voice: 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
honour and glory.” And as St. John beheld the 
splendour and glory of the Heavenly Jerusalem, so 
our mortal eyes have looked upon the same here 
below as in.an image; we have seen the multitudes 
hastening hither, we have seen more than a thousand 
times a thousand coming together, and we have 
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heard them cry: “Glory to the Lamb that was slain.” 
For that truly is the meaning of all the hymns, the 
prayers, the utterances we have heard during the 
weeks now past; they all formed one mighty chorus 
of thanksgiving for the great love of the Saviour, for 
the many sufferings He endured, for His infinite 
grace and mercy to mankind. 

And now, dear brethren, we are assembled here 
this day to offer solemn thanks to our Lord for all 
the blessings of which we have been made partakers 
during this season of grace. It is indeed no easy 
task to describe the emotions that have stirred our 
hearts so powerfully during the past weeks. Yet I 
shall endeavour to gather them together in a 
few words. On this day, at this hour, when we are 
about to bring this festival to a close, the prevailing 
sentiments of our hearts must be lofty joy, fervent 
thankfulness, strong hope; lofty joy on account of 
the homage that has been paid to the Lamb, the Son 
of God made Man; fervent thankfulness for the 
graces and favours that Christ has bestowed on us so 
lavishly ; strong hope for the future, to which the 
graces we have received enable us to look forward 
with confidence. May God, who has so often 
strengthened our weakness in the days that are past, 
-vouchsafe mercifully to help and support us in the 
present hour! . 

When the disciples of John the Baptist were 
astonished to find that their master rejoiced to see 
the people forsake him in order to follow after the 
Saviour, he told them his joy might be compared 
to that of the friend of the bridegroom, who rejoices 
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to see the bride led into the bridegroom’s presence. 
A joy like to that which the Baptist experi- 
enced, has, dear brethren, taken possession of our 
hearts. We all rejoiced exceedingly to see how, 
in these days, the bride hastened to the embrace of 
the bridegroom. And who is the bride of the Divine 
Saviour? The souls whom He has purchased with 
His own Blood, whom He has cleansed in His Blood, 
whom He has adorned with His grace, these are the 
bride who has gone forth to meet Him. We have 
seen of late how vast multitudes have come from far 
and near, attracted by the Spouse of souls, animated 
by one single thought and desire, that of manifesting 
their faith in the Saviour and declaring the love they 
bear Him. We have seen how cheerfully they 
endured all, and counted no fatigue too great, no 
sacrifice too costly in order to draw near to Him, and 
at this sight great gladness has filled our hearts. It 
has been, I can say without hesitation, an inexpres- 
sible delight to every faithful heart to see Faith 
proclaim itself so mightily at the close of this nine- 
teenth century, a century that boasts grand disclosures 
in the realm of science, a century that has taught us 
the use of steam and electricity, a century in which 
some have said that the marvels of science it has 
disclosed must perforce rob the world of Faith. It 
has been a consolation to see that Faith is still as 
firmly rooted as ever in the hearts of men, that far 
from being in any wise weakened, it has declared 
itself with a strength and an energy, the like of 
which has not been witnessed in any preceding 
century, not even those most noted for Faith and. 
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a loyalty to the Church. Yes, dear brethren, this has 


indeed caused every Christian heart to throb with joy. 

And if certain voices have been heard to inter pret 
otherwise this festival of ours, they are the voices of 
those who do not know the Catholic heart, who do 
not understand what is dear and precious to us any 
more than they can understand the sacrifices we 
make willingly, nay joyfully, for the sake of our 
Lord and Saviour. For happiness does not consist 
in the enjoyment of earthly possessions. Riches alone 


_ cannot make us happy; our happiness springs from 


something higher, its source is in our own souls. And 
as, to quote the words of St. Augustine, “ The beloved 
feels joy and gladness at the coming of her lover,’ so 
the soul has a holy joy, a special gladness of her own; 
the soul is moved to the inmost depths of her being 
when God draws nigh to her, when He makes her 
conscious, as it were, that His mighty power sur- 
rounds her, when He enfolds her in His arms, when 
the strength of God comes near to her, as it were, 
without any intermediary, and the soul trembles to 
feel herself in the very embrace of her Creator and 
her God. There can be no sweeter joy than this. 
When those who have their soul entirely devoted to 
their God, when the saints drew nigh to their Lord, 
He sometimes so took possession of their hearts that 
their soul melted away as it were in ecstasy. This it 
is which has constituted our joy, that we have been 
brought so visibly near to the supernatural and 
invisible, that we could almost touch it and feel it. 
And even had we chosen to turn away our bodily 
eyes, it would have been impossible to close the eyes 
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of our soul to the supernatural world. The words 
have been fulfilled that a Pontiff once caused to be 
inscribed on the pedestal of the great obelisk which 
stands in the Square of St. Peter’s: Chrzstus vincit, 
Christus vegnat, Christus tmperat—Christ conquers, 
Christ reigns, Christ rules.” Christ, who guides all 
things with the loving hand of a Father, whose power 
nothing can withstand, who subdues all things to 
Himself, Christ is the great Conqueror of souls. 
Cyril of Alexandria calls the Redeemer the great 
Magician, who with His enchantments assuages the 
pain of every suffering soul. Yes, He is the greatest 
of all magicians, He is the Lover of souls, and He 
makes them happy with His boundless love. We 
have seen in the past weeks how well He knows the 
soul of man, how well He knows what moves the 
human heart, how well He knows the chord that 
should be struck. With His divine love He has so 
mightily laid hold of these souls that they gladly 
followed Him, and esteemed themselves happy to 
approach the garment that once clothed the mortal 
form of the God-Man. This is the great joy for 
faithful souls, to know that the Saviour is loved, and 
that such a faith in Him openly proclaims itself in 
this nineteenth century. 

We have heard it foretold by some that the 
time is near at hand when men, hoping no more in 
Heaven, will only seek on earth their happiness 
and joy. From some schools of thought, the cry 
now rings in our ears that the Church’s day is 
well-nigh at an end, and the spirit of the age, that 
believes in no miracles and holds no dogmas to be 
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true, will soon’ gain the mastery, that the spirit of 
scientific inquiry will erelong emancipate itself from 
the leading-strings of Faith, and science will speedily 
reign without a rival. This we have heard; and now 
these men, if they read aright the signs of the times, 
cannot fail to perceive that they have deceived them- 
-selves. They must see that their wisdom is put to 
shame. A hundred years ago, an infidel philosophy 
imagined that the moment of its victory had come, 
in which it would achieve the destruction of Faith. 
A hundred years have gone by, and during their 
course Faith has won triumphs unparalleled in the 
annals of the past. Yes, Faith does indeed still 
stand firm and immoveable. Now after the lapse 
of a hundred years the love of the Saviour burns no 
less brightly than in former ages. This entitles us 
to rejoice. A heathen Emperor, after warring. fruit- 
lessly against the Christian religion, is said to have 
exclaimed in his disappointment: “Thou hast con- 
quered, O Galilean!” We too exclaim, but with 
heartfelt joy: “Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” 
Yes, verily the Saviour, the Redeemer, has conquered : 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus tmperat. 

I know well that there are men to whom it 
has been given by God to rule their fellow-men. But 
their power only extends as far as the boundaries of 
their domains, in fact, I may say, only as far as their 
behests are obeyed, as their armies, their military 
power extends, and no farther. It has to stop short 
before the soul of man; the human heart is beyond 
their reach; hence their power is weak, short-lived, 
and easily wrested from them. But the power of 
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God, the power of Christ, does not stop short before 
the mind of man, it penetrates it to an unfathomable. 
depth, it takes full possession of the human heart. 
Christus regnat: of this the past weeks have afforded 
a convincing proof. What a thrill of joy we all 
experienced when we heard in the streets the well- 
known hymn: Jesus lives, alleluia! Jesus lives! 

I can proceed to say also, Chrestus tmperat. He 
is the greatest of monarchs, He wields the mightiest 
sceptre. We all know what is the state of feeling in 
the present day ; we have often heard the mutterings 
of the approaching storm, we have all seen certain 
manifestations of menacing import for the great ones. 
of the earth, and they themselves are evidently con- 
scious that their power is unstable, and may at any 
moment be overthrown. But when the voice of the 
Lord and Saviour is heard, or when a weak mortal 
speaks in His name, thousands and tens of thousands. 
are ready, as we have seen, to obey promptly, to 
make the greatest sacrifices. On this account, my 
brethren, we give thanks to God, and we ourselves. 
rejoice with exceeding joy. Scarcely could I refrain 
from shedding tears of emotion, when I beheld the 
pilgrims as they arrived, dusty and travel-stained, 
wearied with their long journey, but transformed with 
delight when their eyes rested for the first time on 
the Holy Tunic; on it they fixed their steadfast 
gaze, they saw nothing else but that Sacred Robe. 
Who can depict the yearning love that beamed from 
their eyes, who can describe the veneration, the faith 
with which they approached the Holy Coat, and how 
they lingered a moment in rapture before it? We 
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were continually compelled gently to bid them move 

on, that others might come; and ever and anon as 

they went they turned back, for one more last look 

of gladness and tender love at the Sacred Garment. 
This morning we sang the glorious hymn: 


O vestis inconsutilis  _ O Seamless Robe, for Mary’s Child, 
Pro dulci nato virginis, By skilful fingers deftly spun, 
Arte parata textili, How can we praise thee as we ought, 


uis te sat ornet laudibus ? Robe of God’s only Son? 
y 


These words were on the lips of all as they passed 
before the Holy Garment. They all said: “How 
can we sufficiently praise and magnify the Sacred 
Robe? It was made for the sweet Son of Mary, 
made to be the covering of His mortal Body, made 
also to be the witness of His Passion. Yes, this 
Robe, so often moistened with His Sweat, saturated 
with His Blood in the Garden of Olives, brings all 
these things to our remembrance. And for this 
reason it is so dear to us all.” | 
~ Some have accused us of idolatry ; but you know 
far better than they what it is that we believe, you 
know full well that it is no garment that we worship. 
No, when we fall down before it, we adore the Son 
of God made Man, of whom this Robe vividly 
reminds. us. We believe, moreover, that from it 
emanates a supernatural virtue, just as during our 
Saviour’s Life on .earth virtue streamed forth from 
His raiment and healed the sick. 

I remember once, when I was visiting the sick, I 
went.to see an aged. woman, and was surprised to 
perceive that shé had spread out upon her bed various 
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garments made for a child; her eyes were full of 
tears. “What is this?” I inquired, “are you making 
these for litle children?” ““Ah,: no,” she replied’; 
“to-day is my child’s anniversary, and so I have 
sought out all the things he used to wear, and which 
I have carefully treasured up; it seems to bring him 
before me vividly again ; it is indeed painful to me, 
but yet it is sweet.” We all know, too, how a Christian 
wife will preserve some memorial of her departed 
husband, how she will hold it in her hand, and will 
cover it with kisses ; for the sight of it seems to make 
he feel as if he were present with her again, that her 
beloved once more utters in her presence the sweet 
soft words of love, which once she heard with such 
rapture, and her heart melts within her, while hot 
tears course down her cheeks. If a loving son returns 
home after long, long years of absence, and learns 
that his mother is no more, how deeply will he be 
affected when he takes into his hand a little cross 
that belonged to her, or a handkerchief that had 
been a gift to her from his father. Old times rush 
back to his remembrance, and he fancies he sees 
his mother standing before him, and for one brief 
moment the pain of the present is lost in the pleasure- 
able memorics of the past. 

“My Beloved,” such are the words of the Bride in 
the Canticle of Canticles, “is white and ruddy, chosen 
out of thousands.’ My Beloved, the Incarnate Son 
of God is white because of His infinite purity and 
innocence, He is ruddy through the crimson of His 
Blood; and the red rose of His charity sheds its 
brightness upon us and emits an inebriating fragrance 
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through the wounds of His sacred hands and feet. 
He is more to me than father, mother, husband, 


lover. How then can we fail to be deeply moved 


at the sight of something that recalls Him to our 
remembrance? What is the love of a mother, a 
spouse, a son, in comparison with the love of the 


Saviour? Is He not more to the Christian soul than 


all the world beside? Even if a mother forget the 
son of her womb, He will not forget us. He has 


inscribed our name in characters of blood, He has 


written us on the palms of His hands through the 
nails of the Cross. He is the Spouse of our souls. 
How gladly do we follow this Spouse, beautiful as 
He is in His sufferings and no less beautiful in His 
love. Ought we not then to be deeply moved, when 
the sight of His garment recalls Him to our mind? 
This garment appeals to us as no other garment, as 
no mere picture could appeal. For upon this garment 
is engraved the whole history of the Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, it bears the marks of the agony 
He endured. We have all read our Spouse’s letter 
of love, it is written in letters of blood upon this 
holy garment. Think of this, and you will no longer 
wonder why millions have hastened hither, why 
hundreds and hundreds have walked many weary 
miles or stood for hours, waiting in some instances 
in drenching rain, without murmur, without word of 
complaint, happy in the anticipation of the moment 
when they should be permitted to stand before the 
Sacred Robe of the Saviour, and give themselves up 
to the memories it awakens ; memories rich in sorrow, 
and at the same time rich in joy. 
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“Shall the Son of Man find faith upon earth?” 
Such was the question once asked by the Divine 
Master of His disciples. Had this inquiry been 
made in the present day the answer to it would have 
been: Yes, He will find faith. For can it be aught 
else but loving faith that causes multitudes to come 
hither, their countenances radiant with holy joy, to 
pay the tribute of their homage? A few weeks ago, 
while I was conducting a large body of working-men 
up to the Holy Coat, the choir from a neighbouring 
town were singing the moving song of complaint of 
the Prophet: “O My people, My people, what have I 
Moneto;tieee yi) led: theeouti through’ the desert, '-%. 
I gave thee to drink of the water of salvation from 
the rock.” It seemed to me as if the Saviour were 
stretching out His arms; I was tempted to reply: 
“No more henceforth, O Lord, will they wander in the 
desert ;” and the men I was accompanying seemed, 
as it were, to say: “Now we have come to the true 
fountain of life, the fountain to which Thou calledst 
us when Thou saidst: ‘Come, come and drink out 
of the Saviour’s fountains!’ See, all here drunk of 
that fountain, all have dipped in faith their burning 
lips into that stream, the Blood of the Redeemer.” 

Yes, Christian brethren, my heart does indeed 
overflow with joy, and to that joy is added fervent 
thankfulness. Thankfulness to our adorable Saviour, 
who has disposed all things so graciously during this 
solemn festival: thankfulness above all for the graces 
He has bestowed on us, the strength He has im- 
parted to us, the numerous cures He has worked in 
our midst, 
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“Come unto Me,” He once exclaimed, “all you 
who are weary and heavy-laden, and I will refresh 
you.” To us also He has spoken the same words, 
and the faithful seem to have understood them and 
laid them to heart, for they drew. near, they came 
to Him who alone can refresh, who alone can console. 
Oh, how many graces has our Lord caused to flow 
in upon us through the instrumentality of this Sacred 
Robe! how many blessings has He imparted through 
it to the souls of men! This the Angels know, for 
they have not only seen and heard what mortal men 
have witnessed, but they have seen that which was 
withdrawn from human eyes; they have seen the 
hearts of men powerfully moved, they have seen their 
inmost souls melt in adoring love when they ventured 
to approach the Sacred Robe of Christ. These are 
the great cures that have been worked by it, and 
these miracles wrought upon the soul are far greater 
than those miracles wrought upon the body where- 
with Christ our Lord has also .blessed us. — Yes, to 
guide a soul into the right way is a greater miracle 
than to heal a knee that is diseased, or to restore the 
power of sight. Many were spiritually blind, many 
had the sight of their soul enfeebled, and cyes long 
closed to the faith of their early life once more saw 
clearly. Thus alone at least can I explain the fact 
that men who are otherwise not easily moved, 
trembled and shook when they were permitted to 
touch the Holy Coat. One of them said to me, in 
his humility: “Ah! let me touch it with my left 
hand, it is so much more innocent than the right.” 

Let us also give thanks for the bodily miracles 
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that our Lord has wrought. God gives now and 
again such signs of His omnipotence to comfort the 
faithful and to strengthen them in their faith. Facts 
such as these, which science is powerless to explain,. 
and which compel us to acknowledge that there 
exists a world beyond this material, visible, and 
finite world—facts such as these scientific unbclief 
will perhaps refuse to admit as true. But in them 
we see and adore the power of God. It has mani- 
fested itself to us, and we return Him our heartfelt 
thanks. It seems to me as if the mighty times were 
come again of which we read in the Gospel. When 
the dwellers in a land heard that the Saviour was. 
coming near, they hastened from all the country 
round and brought their sick to Him, and begged 
that they might touch if it were but the hem of His. 
garment, and they who touched it were made whole. 
Yes, now again all who come near to Him have 
received many graces from Him. Though many 
who were sick did not recover their bodily health, 
yet they received great consolation of soul. One of 
them wrote to tell me that he was not indeed cured 
of his bodily infirmity, but that, when he knelt before 
the Holy Coat, he experienced such joy and con- 
solation that he could not say whether his sufferings. 
were not more precious to him than his health could 
have been, had he regained it. These were indeed 
the sentiments of the truly Christian soul, who knows 
that suffering is a celestial messenger sent by God 
to prepare us for eternity. How fervently therefore 
should we give thanks for these proofs of God’s. 
favour and love! 
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It is also my duty—a duty which I should be 
sorry to omit—to thank all who have contributed to 
promote the solemn observance of this festival. First 
and foremost among them are the pious citizens of 
Treves who, during the time of its celebration, served 
as a Guard of Honour, who consecrated to the 
Saviour their hours of repose. We read in Holy 
Scripture that our Lord frequently spent whole 
nights in prayer upon the mountains. You, too, my 
dear fellow-citizens, in forming a Guard of Honour, 
‘have done as the Saviour did; you have spent the 
night in watching and in prayer. For this I, your 
-chief pastor, offer you my thanks. Many a time I 
have prayed for you at the altar. You have kept 
watch at the portal of the palace of the Great King, 
and if it is counted as an honour to mount guard 
in the antechamber of an earthly sovereign, how 
great must be the honour of keeping watch here, in 
order to protect from harm the earthly Robe of the 
Heavenly King. I must also thank—and I do so 
from the bottom of my heart—all the authorities of 
this city for the promptitude and kindness wherewith 
‘they have assisted us in our arduous undertaking ; 
for we all know that an exposition of this kind, 
however we rejoice in it, necessitates strenuous ~ 
exertion which is indispensable for the maintenance 
-of order and tranquillity. On this account I return 
thanks to the municipal authorities and the officials, 
who have had a difficult and responsible task to 
perform. The protection of Providence has been visibly 
“extended over us, for no accident of any moment has 
occurred. The remembrance of this will abide with 
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me all the rest of my days, and I shall not forget to 
intercede at the altar for those who have taken their 
part in this our festival. 

Finally, I must also thank the Henares who 
journeyed thither from afar, for the edification they 
have given us by their excellent example, their 
piety, the good order they preserved. To all of 
these I return hearty thanks. May God reward 
them richly for all they have done! Yes, He will 
reward them, and this is the sure ground of my joy. 
I hope, too, that this season of special grace and 
blessings may be a pledge of good for the future. 

What is it that we now hope for? I am no 
prophet, but the pages of history testify that when- 
ever a popular demonstration of faith, deep and true, 
has taken place, it has been the precursor of a new 
epoch ; whether an epoch of suffering or one of con- 
solation, I am unable to foretell. Who can penetrate 
the counsels of the Most High? One thing, however, 
is certain, that we are entering upon a new epoch, 
and God is preparing us for it by means of fresh graces. 
Therefore I hope, and hope confidently, that this 
festival of faith will be, like the similar festival of 1844, 
a landmark in history, more especially in the history 
of the Church of Treves. Yes, indeed, it is a land- 
mark. Perchance new sorrows await us, and if so, 
we are strengthened for them, strengthened with the 
fortitude of the martyrs to imitate the example of 
our brethren who in the days that are past suffered 
in defence of the Church’s liberty; we are armed 
anew with the panoply of faith, fresh from the 
armoury of Heaven. We are warriors of the Cross ; 
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there is no enemy we are not prepared manfully to 
engage, we shall not falter and fall back when called 
upon to defend our faith. But it may be that the 
period on whose threshold we stand will be one of 
joy and consolation. 

I do not hesitate to assert that faith has of late 
made great progress. It is impossible any longer 
to suppress the Church’s mighty voice, it is impossible 
any longer to fetter the conscience that claims its 
liberty and its rights. Better times must surely be 
at hand. The supremacy of faith will once more 
be recognized ; the consciousness that we Catholics 
are the children of God, and as such are entitled to 
live according to the laws of God, must daily gain 
strength, and this will render it more easy for us to 
gain the victory. A hundred years have come and 
gone since men vowed the destruction of the Church 
and of the Christian faith; but the light of faith is 
not quenched, and if in the present day the Church 
has still much to contend against in the way of 
persecution and prejudice, yet she has once more 
regained her standing in the conclave of nations. 
In the present day the Catholic faith is a power that 
must be taken into account, it cannot be passed over 
with contemptuous indifference ; the fact cannot be 
overlooked that Catholics are the first to stand up 
for law and order, that they have never sided with 
the Revolutionists, that they are ever loyal to the 
throne, and have ever been ready to risk their lives 
and shed their blood for their hereditary Princes. 

Hence at the close of this glorious festival, this. 
grand demonstration of faith and love, joy, thank- 
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fulness and hope, are the predominant feelings of our 
Near ne -conndence’ 1*.placed...in my Catholic 
flock has not been disappointed, and the neighbour- 
ing countries also have scent multitudes of faithful 
Christians hither. We have borne open witness to 
our faith, while the world looked on in amazement 
and admiration at the astounding spectacle. And 
now I am fain to exclaim, in the words uttered by 
my predecessor of blessed memory at the close of 
thegexposition of 1844: “O Lord, the God of my 
fathers, keep alive in the breasts of my flock this 
spirit of faith; grant that the hearts of all may be 
given to Thee! May the Lord strengthen our faith, 
kindle and increase our love, confirm our good-will, 
so that we may appear before Him at last as His 
true and loving children!” 
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Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Oysters ala Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 15. 6d. Wrinklesand Notions for every House- 


hold. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis).—_DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Trans- 
lated by HENRY REEVE, C.B. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


DOWELL (Stephen).—A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN 
ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., The History of Taxation, ats. 
Vols. III. and IV., The History of Taxes, ars. 


DOYLE (A. Conan).—MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR;; and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 65, 
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 DRANE (Augusta T.).—THE HISTORY OF ST. DOMINIC, FOUNDER 


~OF THE FRIAR PREACHERS. With 32 Illustrations. 


8vo. 15s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES (The) : a Series of Works 
undertaken by the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Abbott’s (1. K.) Codex Rescriptus 
Dublinensis of St.Matthew. 4to. 21s. 

Evangeliorum Versio Ante- 
hieronymiana ex Codice Usseriano 
(Dublinensi). 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

Allman’s (G. J.) Greek Geometry from 
Thales to Euclid. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Burnside (W. §.) and Panton’s (A. W.) 
Theory of Equations. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

Gasey’s (John) Sequel to Euclid’s Ele- 
ments. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

——— — Analytical Geometry of the 
Conic Sections. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Davies’ (J. F.) Humenides of Aschylus, 
With Metrical English Translation. 
8vo. 75. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 


‘Tyrrell. 8vo. 6s. 
Graves’ (R. P.) Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. 3 vols. 155. each. - 


Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, 
and Hyperbola. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Hobart’s (W. K.) Medical Language of 

St. Luke. 8vo. 16s. 
Leslie’s (T. EK. Cliffe) Essays in Politi- 
cal Economy. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
Macalister’s (4.) Zoology and Morpho- 
logy of Vertebrata. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
MacCullagh’s (James) Mathematical 
and other Tracts. 8vo. 15s. 


EWALD (Heinrich).—THE ANTIQUITIES OF ISRAEL. 
———— ‘THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


ANG Ve Esc VOL Ve DOs 


WG ME TOR, 


Maguire’s (T.) Parmenides of Plato, 
Text with Introduction, Analysis, 
&e. 8vo. 75. 6d, 

Monck’s (W. H. §S.) Introduction to 
Logic. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Roberts’ (R. A.) Examples on the 
Analytic Geometry of Plane Conics. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

Southey’s (R.) Correspondence with 
Caroline Bowles. [Edited by E. 
Dowden. 8vo. 145. a) 

Stubbs’ (J. W.) History of the Univer-~ 
sity of Dublin, from its Foundation 
to the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 8vo. r2s. 6d. 

Thornhill’s (W. J.) The /Eneid of 
Virgil, freely translated into English 
Blank Verse. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tyrrell’s (R. Y.) Cicero’s Correspond- 
ence. 

Vols. 1., 1]. and III. 8vo. each 12s. 

———-— The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. Is. 

Webb’s (T. E.) Goethe’s Faust, Trans- 
lation and Notes. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

—— The Veil of Isis; a Series 
of Essayson Idealism. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Wilkins’ (G.) The Growth of the 
Homeric Poems. 8vo. 6s. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. 


8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24s. Vols. III. 
Vol VIN arse Vol Vile rss 


FARNELL (G. 8.).—-THE GREEK LYRIC POETS.  8vo. 16s. 
FARRAR (FF. W.).—LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_ = DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 


Historic Tale. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


FIRTH (J. C.).—NATION MAKING: a Story of New Zealand Savageism 
and Civilisation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FITZWYGRAM (Major-General Sir F.).—-HORSES ANDSTABLES. 
With 19 pages of Illustrations. 8vo. 5s. 


FORD (Horace).—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. 
~ New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written by W. BUTT. 8vo., 14s. 


FOUARD (Abbé Constant).—_THE CHRIST THESON OF GOD, With’ | 


Introduction by Cardinal Manning. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 14s, 
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FOX (C. J.).—THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 
the Right Hon. Sir. G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Library Edition. 8vo, 18s. | Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRANCIS (Francis).—A BOOK ON ANGLING: including full Illustratea 
Lists of Salmon Flies. Post 8vo. 155. 


FREEMAN (E. A.).—THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, 
With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


FROUDE (James A.).—_THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Crown 8vo. £2 25. 

— THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON : The Story as told 

by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. /nx Usum 

Latcorum. 8vo. 16s. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY._ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. | Cheap Edit. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. ea. 

—— C/ESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. With g IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


———— THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
With g Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life. 1795 to 1835. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 1834 to 1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


GALLWEY (Sir Ralph Payne-).—LETTERS TO YOUNGSHOOTERS. 

; (First Series.) On the Choice and Use of a Gun. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GARDINER (Samuel Rawson).—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603- 
1642. tovols. Crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 

——— AHISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. (3 vols.) 
Vol. I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. ars. (out of print): Vol. Il. 1644- 
1647. With 2t Maps. 8vo. 24s. Vol. III. 1647-1649. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. I. B.c. 55-A.D, 
1509, with 173 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. II. 1509-1689, with 96 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. III. 1689-1885, with Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

———— ASCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Companion Atlas 
to ‘Student’s History of England’. 66 Maps and 22 Plans. Fcap. 4to. 5s. 

GIBERNE (Agnes).—NIGEL BROWNING. Crown 8vo. 55. 

GOETHE.—FAUST. A New Translation chiefly in Blank Verse; with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By JAMES ADEY BirDs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FAUST. The Second Part. A New Translation in Verse. By JAMES 
ADEY BrrDs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GREEN (T. H.)—THE WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. (3 Vols.) 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 16s. each. Vol. III. 8vo. ats. 
——— THE _ WITNESS OF GOD AND FAITH: Two Lay Sermons. Fep. 
8vo. 25. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.).—A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 
GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN VICTORIA, Edited 
by H. REEVE, 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
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GWILT  (Joseph).—-AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE. ~ 
With more than 1700 Engravings on Wood.  8vo. 52s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Ella).—LIFE AND ITS AUTHOR: an Essay in Verse. 
With a Memoir by H. Rider Haggard, and Portrait. Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. Rider).—SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
———— ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
———— MAIWA’S REVENGE. Crown 8vo. 15. boards, 15. 6d. cloth. 
————. ‘COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. | Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA: With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. | Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HAGGARD (H. Ridev) and LANG (Andrew).—THE WORLD’S 
DESIRE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HALLIWELI-PHILGLIPPS (J. 0.)—A CALENDAROF THEHALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. 
Second Edition. Enlarged by Ernest E. Baker. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 2vols. Royal 
8vo. 215. 


HARRISON (Jane E.).—MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY IN ART AND 
LITERATURE. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. 8vo. 18s. 


. HARRISON (#. Bayford).—THE CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HARTE (Bret)._IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS... Fecp. 8vo. 1s. bds., 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


— BY SHORE AND SEDGE. 16mo. ts. 

———- ON THE FRONTIER. 16mo. ts. 

HARTWIG (Dr.).—_THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. With 12 
Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts.  8vo. ros. 6d. 

THESUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 3 Mapsand80Woodcuts. 8vo, ros. 6d.. 

THE AERIAL WORLD. With Map, 8 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HAVELOCK.—MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
‘JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HEARN (W. Edward).—THE BEEN MEN OF ENGLAND: its 
Structure and its Development. 8vo. 16s. 


THE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD: its Structure and ts Development. 
An Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. Edited by E. A. FREEMANand Rev. WILLIAM Hunt, 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. Winchester. By Rev. G. W. Kitchin. 
Carlisle. By Dr. Mandell Creighton. New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Cinque Ports. By Montagu Burrows. Boston (U.S.). By Henry Cabot 


Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Cutts. Lodge. 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. York. By Rev. James Raine. 


London. By Rey. W. J. Loftie. [/n preparation. 
Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase. 
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HODGSON (Shadworth H.).—TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo. 16s. 


— THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo. 245. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


— OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


HOWIT'T (William).—VISITS TO REMARKABL, E PLACES.  8o Iilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HULLAH (John).—COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN MUSIC. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


———— COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 
MUSICAL HISTORY. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HUME.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. GREEN and T. H. GROSE. 4 vois. 8vo. 56s. 


HUTCHINSON (Hotace).—CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE: a 
Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace G. HutcuHinson, ANDREW 

LANG, H.S. C. EVERARD, T. RUTHERFORD CLARK, &c. With numerous 

Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. S. King, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


- HUTH (Alfred H.).—_THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN. Royal 8vo., 215. 


_INGELOW (Jean).—POETICAL WORKS. Vols. I. and Il. Fep. 8vo. 


r2s. Vol. IIT. Fep. 8vo. 55. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Writings of 
JEAN INGELOW. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 


VERY YOUNG and QUITE ANOTHER STORY: Two Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JAMESON (Mrs.).—_SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. With 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, the Virgin Mary as represented in 

Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. net. 

— LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and _ 
88 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. net. 

———— HISTORY OF OURLORD. His Typesand Precursors. Completed by 
LAbDY EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. met. 


JEFFERIES (Richard).—FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Last Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


THESTORY OF MY HEART: My Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


_——. 


JENNINGS (Rev. A. C.).—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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JESSOP (G. H.).—JUDGE LYNCH: a Tale of the California Vineyards. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHNSON (J. & J. H.)._THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL; a Treatise on 
the Law and Practice of Letters Patent. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


JORDAN (William Leighton).—THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 8vo.6s. 


JUSTINIAN.—THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, with 
English Introduction, &c. By THOMAS C. SANDARS. 8v0. 18s. 


-KALISCH (M. M.).—BIBLE STUDIES. Part I. The Prophecies of 
_ Balaam,. 8vo. 10s.6d. Part I]. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


KALISCH (M. M.).—COMMENTARY ON THEOLD TESTAMENT; with 
-a New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 185., or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12s. Vol. Il. Exodus, 155., or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s5., or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. r5s., or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 


KANT (Immanuel).—CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF ETHICS. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


-INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, Translated by T. K. Abbott. Notes 
by S. .T. Coleridge. 8vo. 6s. 


KENNEDY (Arthur Clark).—PICTURES IN RHYME. With 4 Illus- 
trations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


KILLICK (Rev. A. H.).—HANDBOOK TO MILL’S SYSTEM OF 
LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KNIGHT (HE. F.).—THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’; the Narrative of 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
- 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


— SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS: a Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LADD (George T.).—ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY. 8vo. 2ts. 


— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Text-Book 
of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. 8vo. 12s. 


LANG (Andrew).—CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of Early Usage and 
Belief. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

———— BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

——_—— GRASS OF PARNASSUS. A.Volume of Selected Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 

*f Platés and 130 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—_—__—— THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates 
and 96 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—______. THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ANGLING SKETCHES. With Illustrations by W. G. BURN- 
Murpocu. Crown 8vo. 75. 6a. 


LAVISSE (Ernest).-GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE. 
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LAYARD (Nina LF. ).—POEMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LECKY (W. E. H.).—HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760. 36s. Vols. III. and IV. 
1760-1784. 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793. 36s. Vols. VII. and VIII. 
1793-1800. 365. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS 
TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s, 
———— POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 


LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK (W. J.).—.c. 1887, A RAMBLE 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. With Map and 7s Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LEGER (Louis).—A HISTORY OF AUSIRO-HUNGARY. From the 
Earliest Time to the year 1889. With Preface by E. A. Freeman. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


LEWES (George Henry).—THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from 
Thales to Comte. 2 vos. 8vo. 325. 


LIDDELL (Colonel R. T.).—MEMOIRS OF THE TENTH ROYAL 
HUSSARS. With Numerous Illustrations.. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 635. 


LONGMAN (Frederick W.).—CHESS OPENINGS. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 

Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

-LONGMORE (Sir T.).—RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles II. A Biographical Study. With Portrait. 

LOUDON (J. C.).—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING. With 1000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 2is. 

———— ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property. With rr00 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

———— ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; the Specific Character, &c., of all 
Plants found in Great Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

LUBBOCK (Sir J.)._THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION and the Primitive 
Condition of Man. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s. 


LYALL (Kdna).—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. Fep. 8vo. 
‘Is. sewed. 


LYDE (Lionel W.).—AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT HISTORY. 
With 3 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


MACAULAY (Lord).—COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. £5 5.. | Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. 
£4 16s. 
———— HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 
THE SECOND. 
Popular Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Post-8vo. 48s. 
125. Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
———— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, in 1 volume. 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | Authorised Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 
6d., or 35. 6d. gilt edges. 
[ Continued. 


People’s Edition, 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
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MACAULAY (Lord).—ESSAYS (continued). 
z CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo.gs. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 8s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post 8vo. 245. . - 
/ Library Edition, 3 vols: 8vo, 365. 
ESSAYS which may be had separately, price 6d. eachsewed. 15.eachcloth. “ 


Addison and Walpole. Ranke and Gladstone. 

Frederic the Great. Milton and Machiavelli. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. Lord Bacon. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings (37. sewed, 6d. cloth). Lord Byron, and the Comic Drama- 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). tists of the Restoration. 

The Essay on Warren Hastings, anno- The Essay on Lord Clive, annotated by 
tated by S. Hales. Fcp. 8vo. 15. 6d. H.Courthope Bowen. Fcp.8vo.2s.6d. 


SPEECHES. People’s Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c.  Tllustrated by G. Scharf. Library 

Edition. Fcp. 4to. tos. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. gilt top. | Popular Edition, Fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, 
ts. cloth. 


SS ———_——— Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. gilt edges. 


oo Annotated Edition, Fcp. 8vo. rs.sewed, 


Cabinét Edition, Post 8vo. 35. 6d. 1s. 6a. cloth. 
—_-—_— MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
People’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. | Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. ars. 
Soi MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo. 245. 


Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
a — SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 
-Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 


Popwar Edition. Crown. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, Post 8vo. 12s, 
Student's Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACDONALD (George).—UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. " 

— THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF AN 
OLD SOUL: Poems. t2mo. 6s. 

MACFARREN (Sir G. A.).—LECTURES ON HARMONY. 8vo. 125, _ 

—_._--— ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MACKAIL (J. W.).—SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK AN- 
THOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, &c. 8vo. 16s. 


MACLEOD (Henry D.).—THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s., 
Vol. Il. r4s. 


— THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. Vol. I. [Mew dition in the Pa 
Vol. Il. Part I. 4s. 6d. ; Vol. Il. Part II. 10s. 6d. 


———— 
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McCULLOCH (J. R.).—THE DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE and Com- 
mercial Navigation. With 11 Maps and 30 Charts. 8vo. 635. 


MACVINE (John).—SIXTY-THREE YEARS’ ANGLING, from the Moun- 
tain Streamlet to the Mighty Tay. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


-MALMESBURY (The Earl of).—MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXE AND ROPE IN THE NEW 
ZEALAND ALPS. Illustrated. 8vo. res. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY (Stonyhurst Series). 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke. Crown; General Metaphysics. By John Ricka- 
8vo. 55. by. Crown 8vo. 55. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By Psychology. By Michael 
John Rickaby. Crown 8vo. 55. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Law). By Joseph Rickaby. Crown Boedder. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
8vo. 5S. A Manual of Political Economy. By C. 

S. Devas. 65. 6d. [ln preparation. 
MARTINEAU (James).—HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS. Two Volumes of Sermons. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


———— ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Discourses. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— — THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 8vo. 14s. 


———— ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
each. 


Maher. 


I. Personal: Political. 
Il. Ecclesiastical : Historical. 


ILI. Theological: Philosophical. 
IV. Academical: Religious. 


MASON (Agnes).—THE STEPS OF THE SUN: Daily Readings of Prose. 


r6mo. 35. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. 
Biographical Treasury. 
Treasury of Natural History. 

goo Woodcuts. 
Treasury of Geography. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Historical Treasury. 
Treasury of Knowledge. 


With 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. each volume. 


The Treasury of Bible Knowledge. By 
the Rev. J. AYRE. With 5 Maps, 
15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited by 
J. LINDLEY and T. Moore. With 
274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
2 vols. 


MATTHEWS (Brander).—A FAMILY TREE, and other Stories. 
8vo. 65. 


_ ——.— PEN AND INK—School Papers. Crown 8vo. 59. 
WITH MY FRIENDS: Tales told in Partnership. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MAX MULLER (F.).—SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND RELIGION. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. I6s. 
———— THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Cr. 
8v0. 35. 
— THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, founded on Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. arts. 


HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MAX MULLER (F.)—INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RE- 
LIGION ; FourLectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT.  8vo. ais. 


——_—— THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
THOUGHT.  8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. New and Abridged 
Edition. By A. A. MACDONELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAY (Sir Thomas Erskine).—_THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
; OF ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
MEADE (L. T.).—THE O’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
———— DADDY'S BOY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
DEBAND THEDUCHESS. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards, Cr. 8vo. 55. 
HOUSEOF SURPRISES. Illustrated by E. M. Scannell. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
——— THEBERESFORD PRIZE. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
MEATH (The Earl of).—SOCIAL ARROWS: Reprinted Articles on 
various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo. 55. 
PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM? Physical, Industrial, and Technical 
Training. Edited by the EARL OF MEATH. 8vo. 5,. 


MELVILLE (G. J. Whyte).—Novels by. Crown 8vo. 15. each, boards ; 
ts. 6d. each, cloth. 


The Gladiators. The Queen’s Maries. Digby Grand. 
The Interpreter. Holmby House. General Bounce. 
Good for Nothing. Kate Coventry. 


MENDELSSOHN.—THE LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. tos. 


MERIVALE (Rev. Chas.).—HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 48s. Popular Edition, 
8 vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short History of the 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. t12mo. 7s. 6d. 


——_—— GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME FROM B.c. 753 TO A.D. ioe 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. With Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MILES (W. A.).—_THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MILES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


MILL (James).—-ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


MILL (John Stuart).—PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

- Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 305. | People’s Edition, r vol. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. ts. 4d, [ Continued. 
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MILL (J. 8.).—ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
CW am aT UTILITARIANISM.  8vo. 5s. 


— EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo. 16s. 


———— NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays, 8vo. 55. 


MOLES WORTH (Mrs.).—_MARRYING AND GIVINGIN MARRIAGE: 


a Novel. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
———— SILVERTHORNS. With Illustrations by F. Noel Paton. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
———— THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
———— THE THIRD MISS ST. QUENTIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
———— NEIGHBOURS. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
———— THESTORY OF ASPRINGMORNING. With Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 5s, 


MOORE (Edward).—DANTE AND HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MULHALIE (Michael G.).—HISTORY OF PRICES SINCE THE YEAR 
1850. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MURRAY (David Christie and Henry).—A DANGEROUS CATS- 
PAW: aStory. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MURRAY (Christie) and HERMAN (Henry),—WILD DARRIE: 


a Story. Crown 8vo. 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NANSEN (Dr. Fridtjof).—THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 5 Maps, 12 Plates, and 150 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 365. 


{ 
NAPIER.\THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART., EX-LORD 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD.  8vo. 155. 


———— THE LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 
HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NESBIT (E.).—LEAVES OF LIFE: Verses. Crown 8vo. 55. 


NEWMAN.—THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN during his Life in the English Church. With a brief 
Autobiographical Memoir. Edited by Anne Mozley. With Portraits, 2 vols. 
8vo. 305. ner. 


NEWMAN (Cardinal).—Works by :— 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations. The Arians of the Fourth Century. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Sermons on Yarious Occasions. Cr. Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

8vo. 65. Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in 
The Idea of a University defined and Controversy with the Arians. Freely 

illustrated. Cabinet Edition, Cr. 8vo. Translated, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 155. 

7s. Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. Discussions andArgumentsonYarious 
Historical Sketches. Cabinet Edition, Subjects. Cabinet Edition, Crown 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Cheap 8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition, Crown ~ 

Edition, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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NEWMAN (Cardinal).—_Works by :—(continued). 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Cabinet Ed., Tracts. 1. Dissertatiuncule. 2, On 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap Ed. 3s. 6d. the Text of the Seven Epistles of St. 
Development of Christian Doctrine. Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Arianism. 4. Apollinarianism. 5. 
Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. St. Cyril’s Formula. 6. Ordo de 
Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans Tempore. 7. Douay Version of 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. Scripture. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Cabinet Edition. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. | - x, Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 


. he 6d.; Vol. II. Crown BV.) 58. Od. Assent. Cabinet Edition, Crown 
eap Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 8vo. 75. 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown 
3s. 6d. each. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Via Media of the Anglican Church, 
Illustrated in Lectures, &c. Cabinet Callista: a Tale of the Third Century. 
Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.’ 6s. each. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
35. 6d. each. Ais x Loss and Gain: a Tale. Cabinet 
Essays, Criticaland Historical. Cabi- Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
net Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 7s. The Dream of Gerontius. 16mo. 6d. 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles. sewed. ts. cloth. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. i : : 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Yerseson Yarious Occasions. Cabinet 


Edition, Crown 8yvo. 6s. Cheap 


Present Position of Catholics in Eng- BU 
. Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


land. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

* * For Cardinal Newman's other Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
Catalogue of Theological Works. 
NORRIS (W. E.).—MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NORTON (Charles L.).—POLITICAL AMERICANISMS: a Glossary of 

Terms and Phrases Current in American Politics. .Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
———— A HANDBOOK OF FLORIDA. 49 Mapsand Plans. Fep. 8vo. 55. 


NORTHCOTE (W. H.).—LATHES AND TURNING, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. With 338 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


O’BRIEN (William).—WHEN WE WERE BOYS: A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT (Mrs.).—MADAM. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards; 15. 6d. cloth. 
IN TRUST. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
LADY CAR: the Sequel of a Life. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 7 


OMAN (C. W. C.).—A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


O’REILLY (Mrs.).—HURSTLEIGH DENE: a Tale. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
PAUL Se Nara —PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 
Translated by H. A. Strong. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


PAYN (James).—THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. Cr. 8vo., 15. bds. ; 
Is. 6d. cl. 
THICKER THAN WATER. Crown 8vo. ts. boards; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


PERRING (Sir Philip)—HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE. 8vo.75.6d. 
——— THE ‘WORKS AND DAYS’ OF MOSES. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. \ 
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-PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY (C.).—SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. 
With 13 Illustrations by H. G. Willink. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POLE (W.).—THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME 
OF WHIST. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


POLLOCK (W. H. and Lady).—THE SEAL OF FATE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


POOLE (W. H. and Mrs.).—COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. Fep. 
~ 8vo. 25. 6d. 


PRENDERGAST (JohnP.).—IRELAND, FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1690. 8vo. ss. 


PROCTOR (R.A.).—Works by :— 


Old and New Astronomy. 12 Parts, Studies of Yenus-Transits. With 7 
2s. 6d, each. Supplementary Sec- Diagrams and tro Plates. 8vo. ss. 
_ tion, 1s. Completein 1 vol. 4to. 36s. The Stars in their Season. 12 Maps. 


[/n course of publication. 
The Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo. 55. 
Other Worlds than Ours. With 14 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 
The Moon. Crown 8vo. 55. 
Universe of Stars. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
Larger Star Atlas for the Library, in 
t2 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15s. or 
_ Maps. only, ras. 6d, 
The Student’s Atlas. 
Maps. 8vo. 59. 
New Star Atias. In 12 Circular Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 
Chance and Luck. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
_ boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 8vo. 59. 
How to Play Whist: with the Lawsand 
Etiquette of Whist. Crown 8vo. 35.6d. 
Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. 16mo. Is. 


In 12 Circular 


Royal 8vo, 5s. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry Sky 
Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. © 
Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun-Views 
of the Earth, and 24 Zodiacal Maps, 
&e. Demy. 4to. 5s. 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. Essayson 
Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Our Place among Infinities. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

The Expanse of Heaven. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

The Great Pyramid. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, A. 
Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, A. 
Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 


and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PRYCE (John).—THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH: an Historicai 
_Essay. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


RANSOME (Cyril).—THE RISE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ENGLAND: being a Series of Twenty Lectures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RAWLINSON (Canon G.).—THE HISTORY OF PHENICIA. 8vo. 245. 


RENDLE (William) and NORMAN (Philip).—_THE INNS OF OLD 
_ SOUTHWARK, and their Associations. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


RIBOT (Th.).—_THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Crown 8vo. 35. 


RICH (A.).—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).—NATIONAL HEALTH. A Review of 
_ the Works of Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C.B. Crown 4s. 6d. 


RILEY (Athelstan).—ATHOS; or, The Mountain of the Monks. With — 
Map and 2g Illustrations. 8vo. ats. 


ROBERTS (Alexander).—_GREEK THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST 
AND HIS APOSTLES.  8vo. 18s. 


ROCKHILL (W. W.).—THE LAND OF THE LAMAS: Notes of a 
Journey through China, Mongolia, and Tibet. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. I5S. A 


ROGET (John Lewis)—A HISTORY OF THE ‘OLD WATER 
COLOUR’ SOCIETY. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


ROGET (Peter M.).—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


RONALDS (Alfred).—THE FLY-FISHER’S ETYMOLOGY. With 20 
Coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 


ROSSETTI (Maria Franceseca).—A SHADOW OF DANTE: being an 
Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. Cr.8vo, tos. 6d. 


RUSSELL.—A LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. f2s. 


SEEBOHM (Frederick).— THE OXFORD REFORMERS — JOHN 
COLET, ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE.  8vo. 14s. 


———— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in its Re- 
lations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. With Map. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SEW ELL (Blizabeth M.).—STORIES AND TALES. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d. 
each, cloth plain; 2s. 6¢. each, cloth extra, gilt edges :— 


Amy Herbert. Katharine Ashton. Gertrude. 
The Earl’s Daughter. Margaret Percival. Ivors. 
The Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage. Home Life, 


A Glimpse of the World. | Ursula. | After Life. 
Cleve Hail. 


SHAKESPEARE.—BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. 1 vol. 8vo. 
With 36 Woodcuts, 14s., or in 6 vols. Fcep, 8vo. 2t5, 

ti OUTLINE. OF THE: LIFE, OF SHAK ESPRAREY a Byogiwo: 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. £1 15. 

_——— SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE. By JAMES WALTER. With soo 
Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. ars. 

ee THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Mary F. DUNBAR. 
32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, With Photographs, 32mo. 5s. Drawing-Room Edition, 
with Photographs, Fcp. 8vo, ros. 6d. = 


SHORT (T. V.).-SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND to the Revolution of 1688. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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SILVER LIBRARY, The.—Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each volume, 


BAKER’S (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in | 


Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 


———— Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. | 


With 6 Illustrations. 


BRASSEY’S (Lady) A Voyage in the 
‘Sunbeam’. With 66 Illustrations. 


CLODD’S (E.) Story of Creation: a 
Plain Account of Evolution. With 
77 Illustrations. 


DOYLE’S (A. Conan) Micah Clarke ta 
Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) Short Studies on 
Great Subjects. 4 vols. 


Ceasar: a Sketch. 


———— Thomas Carlyle: a History 
of his Life. 1795-1835. 2 vols. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 


—_—_—— The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: 
an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 


GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke 
of Wellington. With Portrait. 


HAGGARD’S (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 


With 


—— Allan Quatermain. 
20 lllustrations. 


— Colonel Quaritch, V.C.: a 
Tale of Country Life. 


With 29 Full- 


—— Cleopatra. 
page Illustrations. 

HOWITT’S (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) The Story of My 
Heart: My Autobiography. With 
Portrait. 


——~—— Field and Hedgerow. Last 


Essays of. With Portrait. 
MACLEOD’S (H. D.) The Elements of 
Banking. 
MARSHMAN’S (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock. 


MERIVALE’S (Dean) History of the 
Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. 


MILL’S (J. S.) Principles of Political 
Economy. 


———— System of Logic. 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) Historical 


Sketches. 3 vols. 
———— Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 


———— Callista:a Tale of the Third 
Century, 


——— Loss and Gain: a Tale. 


————— Essays, Critical and His- 
torical. 2 vols. 


———— An Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine. 


———\— The Arians of the Fourth 
Century. 


——— — Verses on Various Occa- 
sions. 


———— Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons. 8 vols. 


———— Selection, adapted to the 
Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, 
from the ‘Parochial and Plain 
Sermons’. 


———— Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. 
2 vols. 


ee The Idea of a University 
defined and Illustrated. 


———— Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. 


——-—— Discussions and Arguments 
on Yarious Subjects. 


Grammar of Assent. 


——-—— The Via Media of the An- 
glican Church, illustrated in Lec- 
tures, &c. 2 vols. 


——_—— Sermons bearing upon Sub- 
jects of the Day. Edited by the 
Rev. J. W. Copeland, B.D., late 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


STANLEY’S (Bishop) Familiar History 
of Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 


WOOD’S (Rey. J. G.) Petland Re- 
visited. With 33 Illustrations. 


———— Strange Dwellings. With 60 
Illustrations. 


— Outof Doors. With rx Lllus- 
trations. 
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SMITH (R. Bosworth).—CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 
Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Viled By ROBERT WHITELAW. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


STANLEY (%.).—A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With 160 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

STEEL (J. H.).—A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG; 
being a Manual of Canine Pathology. 88 Illustrations. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE’ DISEASES OF THE OX; being a Manual 

of Bovine Pathology. 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts.. 8vo. 15s. 

A TREATISE, ON. THE DISEASES OF THE SHEEP%s being a 

Manual of Ovine Pathology. With Coloured Plateand gg Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


STEPHEN (Sir James).— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIO- ~ 
GRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STEPHENS (H. Morse).—A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 3 vols. 8yo. © Vol. I:. 18s. Vol. II. 18s. [ Vol. LL. in the press. 


STEVENSON (Robt. Louis).—A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Small Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

———— THE DYNAMITER. Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, ts. 6d. cloth. 

STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL.AND MR. HYDE. Fep. 8vo. 

1s. sewed, 15. 6d. cloth. 


STEVENSON (Robert Louis) and OSBOURNE (Lloyd).—THE 
WRONG BOX. Crown 8vo. 55. 


STOCK (St. George).-DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘STONEHENGE.’—THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. With 84 
Wood Engravings. Square Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STRONG (Herbert A.), LOGEMAN (Willem 8.)and WHEELER 
(B. I.).—_INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
LANGUAGE. = 8vo. tos. 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

REPLY (A) TO DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion’. 8vo. 6s. ; 

STUTFIELD (H.).—THE BRETHREN OF MOUNT ATLAS: being the 
First Part of an African Theosophical Story. Crown 8vo. 65. 

SYMES (J. E.).—PRELUDE TO MODERN HISTORY: being a Brief 
Sketch of the World’s History from the Third to the Ninth Century. With 5 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

TAYULOR (Colonel Meadows).—A STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE 
HISTORY OF INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6a. 

THOMPSON (D. Greenleaf).—THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Intro- 
duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

——— THERELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

——-—— SOCIAL PROGRESS : an Essay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

———— THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICTION IN LITERATURE: an Essay. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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